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NOTICE. 


IN  the  year  1815,  taxes  to  the  gross  amount  of 
85,S11,706/.  16s.  lid.  were  raised  in  Great  Britain, 
with  much  less  pressure  upon  the  people,  than 
58,417,729/.  7s.  ££</.  were  raised  in  the  last  year  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Taxes  producing  7,571,2007.  19*.  Id.,  in  1820, 
were  repealed  in  and  subsequent  to  1822 ;  but  the 
revenue  did  not  fall  off  in  the  three  first  years  after 
the  repeal ;  and  though  the  public  income  in  the 
two  last  years  is  much  less  than  it  was  in  1822, 
still  it  has  not  fallen  off  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
which  have  been  repealed. 

Our  exports  in  the  year  1812,  according  to 
official  value,  amounted  to  31,244,7237.  In  the 
last  year,  according  to  the  same  value,  they  were 
52,21 9,2807.  Ss.  In  the  former  year  our  imports, 
according  to  official  value,  were  28,597,4267.  In 
the  last  year  they  were  44,887,7447.  19s.  2rf. 

These  facts,  appearing  from  the  annual  finance 
accounts,  should  not  have  failed,  as  it  should  seem, 
to  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  consideration 
of  a  select  committee  appointed  "  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 
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The  gross  amount  of  our  taxes  in  1815,  as  com- 
pared to  their  amount  in  1827,  and  the  great 
increase  in  our  foreign  trade  since  1812,  might 
have  suggested  the  enquiry, — how  happens  it,  that 
with  such  an  increase  of  foreign  trade,  and 
with  taxes  producing  in  gross  amount,  in  1815, 
26,893,9757.  9s.  8^.  more  than  was  levied  in 
1 827,  the  raising  the  lesser  sum  should  now  bear 
so  much  more  heavily  upon  the  people  ? 

The  repeal  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
seven  millions  and  a  half  without  diminishing  the 
revenue  to  this  extent,  might  have  led  to  the  infer- 
ence, that  the  public  income  may  be  improved  and 
pressure  relieved,  by  repealing  some  taxes,  re- 
ducing others,  and  abrogating  fiscal  regulations 
which  derange  and  repress  industry. 

Such  a  suggestion  was  conveyed  to  the  chair- 
man, in  a  letter  dated  the  18th  of  February  last,  of 
which  copies  were  sent  to  two  other  members  of 
the  committee.  I  then  doubted  whether  the  terms 
of  its  appointment  were  broad  enough  to  reach 
such  an  investigation  ;  but  if  it  had  appeared  to 
those  members  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  it 
did  to  me,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  public 
income,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it,  by  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  the  cause  of 
which  was  also  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
chairman,  an  instruction  to  this  effect  might  have 
been  received  from  the  House.  Upon  comparing 
the  powers  given  to  the  present  committee,  how- 
ever, with  those  given  to  former  finance  com- 
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mittees,  particularly  to  the  committee  of  1817,  it 
has  since  appeared  to  me  that  the  state  of  the 
public  income,  which  this  committee  is  directed  to 
enquire  into,  might  have  enabled  it  to  do  what  a 
private  person  would  naturally  do  in  the  first  in- 
stance if  his  income  fell  off,  namely,  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  If  it  could  be  removed,  and 
his  income  improved,  retrenchment  would  then 
be  of  less  importance,  and  would  be  resorted  to 
with  reluctance  if  it  were  to  inflict  privation  and 
hardship  upon  his  dependents.  That  the  public 
income  can  be  so  improved,  and  that  the  prevailing 
pressure  can  be  so  relieved,  appears  so  certain 
from  the  enquiry  which  my  limited  means  of  in- 
formation have  enabled  me  to  make,  that  I  deem 
it  of  importance  to  submit  the  result  to  the  public 
in  the  following  pages. 

This  being  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
show  what  may  be  done  by  a  proper  revision  of  our 
financial  and  fiscal  code,  which  began  in  times  when 
the  principles  of  taxation  were  ill  understood,  it  is 
hoped  the  present  publication  will  be  received  with 
indulgence.  The  author  is  afraid  that  the  pressure 
of  professional  avocation  may  have  prevented  him 
from  rendering  it  as  complete  as  it  might  have 
been.  Still,  as  the  observations  now  put  forth  are 
not  the  growth  of  a  day,  he  trusts  they  will  not  be 
found  altogether  unworthy  of  consideration. 
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THREE  years  ago,  I  hazarded  an  attempt  to  coun- 
teract "  the  influence  of  interest  and  prejudice 
upon  proceedings  in  parliament."  I  then  ventured 
to  suggest  that  no  committee  or  commission  of 
enquiry  should  consist  of  more  than  three  or  at 
most  five  persons,  because  personal  character  and 
responsibility  form  the  safeguard  and  sanction  of 
human  conduct,  and  numbers  not  only  remove  re- 
sponsibility but  preclude  the  exercise  of  deliberate 
judgment.  The  committee  to  whose  proceedings 
I  propose  to  advert,  consists  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers.* It  divided  itself  however,  into  sub-com- 

*  It  may  be  considered  whether  the  following  may  not 
be  a  sound  constitution  for  committees. 

I.    PUBLIC   COMMITTEES. 

Let  three  members  be  appointed  who  shall  form  the 
committee. 

Let  twenty  members  be  appointed  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee,  with  power  to  make  suggestions  and  to  inspect  its 
proceedings. 

Let  the  committee  derive  such  further  assistance  as  it 
may  require  from  clerks,  accountants,  and  others,  whose 
remuneration  may  be  settled  by  the  chairman,  and  paid 
upon  his  report  at  the  treasury. 
A  4 
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mittees,  thereby  showing,  that  matters  of  detail  can 
be  best  investigated  with  fewness  of  numbers.    But 


II.    PRIVATE   COMMITTEES. 

Let  three  members  be  appointed,  who,  with  the  member 
that  brings  in  the  bill,  shall  form  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

The  committee  on  the  petition  may  be  dispensed  with,  it 
being  required  that  in  the  petition  shall  be  recited  the  par- 
ticulars, showing  that  the  standing  orders  have  been  com- 
plied with ;  and  upon  reading  the  petition,  leave  may  be 
immediately  given  to  bring  in  the  bill ;  and  at  the  second 
reading  the  petition,  as  well  as  the  bill,  being  referred  to  the 
committee,  they,  by  reporting  that  the  allegations  of  the 
petition  have  been  proved,  will  report  upon  the  standing 
orders  at  the  same  time  that  they  report  upon  the  bill. 

Where  the  standing  orders  shall  not  have  been  complied 
with,  the  petitioners  should  be  obliged  to  pray,  by  the  pe- 
tition, for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  also  special  leave  of 
the  house  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
purpose  of  the  standing  orders.  Such  petitions  may  be 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  until  the  matter  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  clerks  of  the  House,  upon  whose  report 
leave  may  be  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  with  special  leave 
as  prayed  in  the  petition ;  and  the  committee  on  the  bill  may 
be  directed  to  enquire  and  to  report  whether  the  special 
order  of  the  House  has  been  complied  with,  when  they 
report  upon  the  bill.  A  considerable  fee  should  be  charged 
for  such  reports,  as  the  best  means  of  chastising  and  pre- 
venting negligence. 

When  the  bill  shall  be  read  a  second  time,  the  three 
members,  who,  with  the  member  that  brings  in  the  bill, 
are  to  form  the  committee,  should  be  appointed,  and  their 
names  printed  in  the  votes  of  the  House ;  and  each  of  them 
should  be  obliged  to  attend  the  committee,  or,  with  leave  of 
the  House,  to  get  another  member  to  attend  for  him.  After 
the  day  limited  for  receiving  private  petitions,  the  speaker 
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from  the  nature  of  its  composition  the  master-mind 
appears  to  have  been  repressed,  which  should  first 
of  all  have  determined  the  points  to  be  inquired 
into,  laid  down  a  definite  plan  for  its  proceedings, 
and  pervaded  every  part  of  its  operations. 

A  person  who  has  been  employed,  as  I  have  been, 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  parliamentary  busi- 
ness, must  have  been  engaged  in  it  to  little  purpose, 
if  his  observation  has  not  extended  to  mudi  of  the 
matters  and  things,  public  as  well  as  private,  which 
come  before  either  house  of  parliament.  I  trust, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  in 
pointing  out  what  a  finance  committee  should  do 
in  order  to  render  its  services  useful  to  the  country 
in  its  present  circumstances,  or  in  observing  upon 
what  this  committee  has  done,  or  rather  what  it  has 
omitted  to  do. 

It  was  appointed  "  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  consider  and  report  to  the  House 
what  further  regulations  and  checks  it  may  be 

may  order  lists  of  members  to  be  prepared,  three  in  each 
list  to  be  members  of  such  committees,  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  may  be  put  down  upon  bills  as  they  are 
read  a  second  time,  and,  perhaps,  the  notice  required  of  the 
day  on  which  the  committee  is  to  meet  may  be  enlarged  to 
seven  days. 

In  this,  or  some  such  way,  members  can  alone  be  rescued 
from  the  state  of  reproach  in  which  they  are  placed  from 
100  or  more  members  composing  a  committee,  which  is 
attended  with  consequences  much  more  mischievous  on  the 
score  of  public  opinion  than  they  can  possibly  be  aware  of, 
not  to  mention  the  expense  occasioned  to  the  parties.  • 
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proper  in  their  opinion  to  adopt,  for  establishing 
an  effectual  controul  upon  all  charges  incurred  in 
the  receipt,  custody,  and  application  of  the  public 
money,  and  what  further  measures  can  be  adopted 
for  reducing  any  part  of  the  public  expenditure 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service." 

The  House  of  Commons  in  appointing  this  com- 
mittee, perhaps,  had  more  immediately  in  view  the 
due  management  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
diminution  of  expenditure,  rather  than  the  improve- 
ment of  income,  without  increasing  the  burthens  of 
the  people,  which  may  even  be  lessened  in  many 
cases  with  an  improvement  in  revenue  ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  the  observations  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  make,  it  will,  I  trust,  appear  that  more 
benefit  is  to  be  conferred,  and  more  relief  is  to  be 
afforded,  by  reducing  taxation  where  it  is  exces- 
sive, and  by  repealing  fiscal  regulations  which 
derange  or  repress  industry,  than  by  diminishing 
expenditure ;  though  much  also  may,  no  doubt,  be 
accomplished  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  by  intro- 
ducing a  better  system  of  account. 

"  The  state  of  the  public  income,"  however,  is 
within  the  range  of  enquiry  pointed  out  to  this 
committee ;  and  the  state  of  the  public  income  for 
the  last  six  years,  while  it  affords  room  for  congra- 
tulation, also  presents  causes  of  regret,  and  points 
out  the  necessity  of  enquiry. 

From  a  return  printed  among  the  finance  ac- 
counts for  the  year  1826,  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  of  taxes  repealed  in  the  year  1822,  and 
in  the  intermediate  years  to  1825  inclusive,  was 
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7,571,2007. 19*.  Id.  From  the  subjoined  statement 
taken  from  the  finance  accounts  for  each  of  the  last 
six  years*,  it  appears  that  the  revenue  did  not  fall 
off  much,  notwithstanding  such  repeal  in  the  first 
three  years  after  its  commencement ;  but  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  revenue  of  the  two 
last  years,  though  still  not  to  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  repealed. 

It  is  consoling  thus  to  find  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  entire,  and  that  the  industry  of  the 
people,  relieved  from  taxes  which  bore  hard  upon 
it,  enabled  them  to  consume  a  larger  portion  of 
other  taxed  commodities,  by  which  a  diminution  of 
revenue  was  prevented,  which  must  otherwise  have 
taken  place. 

In  the  year  1623,  the  malt  duty  was  reduced 
from  3s.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  bushel t;  yet  the  malt 
duty  yields  a  larger  revenue  now  than  it  did  when 
the  duty  was  3s.  6d.  per  bushel.  This,  perhaps,  is 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  increased  consumption 


*  For  the  year 
ended 

Grow  Receipt. 

Net  receipt  within  the 
year,  after  deducting  rc- 
Ktynu-nts,     allowances, 
drawbacks,  and  bounties 
n  the  nature  of  draw, 
back,  allowance*  to  the 
two  universities  on  ac- 
count of  almanack*,  and 
for  paper  and  parchment 
to  stamp  on. 

Payment*  into  the 
Exchequer. 

5th  Jan.  1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 

£             «•     d. 
63,040,496    13     9| 
61,305,129     9     8$ 
62,150,526   13   10| 
62,902,573     H      1 
58,138,843   17     2 
58,417,729     7     S| 

£         t.     d. 
59,037,571     2     44 
57,063,132  15     6$ 
57,535,785     4     9 
57,374,977     5     6| 
54,839,685  18     5f 
54,765,386     3     3$ 

£          *.    d. 

53,652,473  16     7$ 
51,508,376     9     O 
52,202,018     5  1O 
52,065,389  16     2| 
49,625,485  11     6 
56,995,271    17     8$ 

f   3G.  4.  c.  18. 
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of  malt  in  the  brewery,  for  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  ale  is  limited  by  regulations  attendant 
upon  the  beer  duty,  which  prevent  beer  and  ale 
from  being  sold  in  retail  unless  by  a  person  who 
keeps  a  public  house*,  but  by  reason  of  the  ad- 

*  It  cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise,  that  as  much  malt  was 
made  100  years  ago  as  is  made  now.  In  Smith's  tract  on 
the  corn  laws,  the  following  is  the  quantity  of  corn  stated 
to  be  annually  consumed  in  beer  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  from  the  accounts  of  the  produce  of  the  malt  tax  for 
fifty  years,  beginning  with  1703  inclusive,  ending  with 
1753  inclusive: 

Average. 
Years.  Qrs.  Bushels. 

From  1703  to  1713.  .  .  2,959,063  .  .  7 

1713  —  1723.  .  .  3,542,157  .  .  2 

1723  —  1733.  .  .  3,358,071  .  .  2 

1733  —  174-3.  .  .  3,215,094-  .  .  2 

174.3  —  1753.  .  .  3,404,026  .  .  1 

Since  the  year  1822  the  malt  duty  having  been  2s.  6d.  a 
bushel,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  malt  annually 
consumed  in  the  brewery  and  the  distillery,  for  each  pound 
sterling  of  duty  represents  a  quarter  of  malt,  and  the  fol- 
lowing appear,  from  the  finance  accounts,  to  be  the  quan- 
tities made  in  each  of  the  five  last  years  : 

Qrs. 

1823.  .  .  .  3,508,733f 

1824.  .  .  .  3,817,356 

1825.  .  .  .  4,075,339 

1826.  .  .  .  4,238,410 

1827.  .  .  .  3,326,515 


f  It  is  singular  that  the  number  of  bushels  of  barley  malted  in  this 
year  is  nearly,  but  not  quite  so  much,  as  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
preceding  1725.  If  the  average  for  ten  years  preceding  182.3  were  to 
be  taken,  it  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  ten  years 
preceding  1753, 
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ditional  consumption  of  malt  in  the  distillery,  from 
the  trade  in  spirits  having  been  set  free  from  a  mo- 


From  improvements  in  the  process  of  brewing  and  distil- 
ling, perhaps  a  less  quantity  of  malt  produces  a  larger 
quantity  of  beer  and  spirits  now  than  was  extracted  from 
the  same  quantity  of  corn  a  century  ago,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  ale  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  population,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  beer  duty  is  imposed,  and  the  regulations  made 
with  respect  to  it.  Until  the  passing  of  the  4  G.  4.  c.  51, 
only  two  kinds  of  beer  could  be  brewed ;  namely,  u  very 
strong  beer,  paying  105.  for  every  barrel  brewed  to  be 
sold  above  165.  the  barrel;  and  a  very  weak  kind,  paying 
2s.  for  every  barrel  of  1 65.  or  under.  By  the  above  act  an 
intermediate  kind  of  beer  was  permitted  to  be  made  at  55. 
per  barrel  of  duty,  by  persons  not  making  strong  or  weak 
beer,  who  were  further  permitted  to  sell  such  beer  in  retail 
if  not  consumed  upon  the  premises ;  no  other  beer  or  ale  in 
less  quantities  than  five  gallons,  or  less  than  two  dozen 
reputed  quart  bottles,  at  one  time,  being  allowed  to  be  sold 
in  retail,  unless  by  a  person  who  keeps  a  public  house ;  for 
though  by  the  5  G.  4.  c.  54,  a  licence  is  directed  to  be 
granted  to  brewers  to  retail  beer  not  to  be  consumed  upon 
their  premises,  upon  taking  out  a  licence  from  the  excise 
for  that  purpose,  yet  the  quantity  which  such  brewers  are 
so  empowered  to  sell  by  retail  seems,  by  the  7th  section  of 
this  act,  to  be  required  to  be  in  casks  containing  not  less 
than  five  gallons,  or  not  less  than  two  dozen  reputed  quart 
bottles.  In  giving  power  to  such  brewers,  and  to  persons 
brewing  intermediate  beer,  to  sell  by  retail  not  to  be  con- 
sumed upon  the  premises,  the  legislature  proceeded  upon  a 
principle  which  is  contrary  to  the  rule  in  such  cases,  that  a 
manufacturer  is  to  become  a  retail  dealer.  The  intermediate 
beer  act,  as  well  as  this  retail  beer  act,  has  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  failed ;  for  while  3,897,280  barrels  of  strong  beer, 
and  999,896  of  table  beer,  were  last  year  brewed  in  Eng- 
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nopoly  which  limits  the  trade  in  beer,  and  from 
the  duty  on  spirits  in  England  having  been  re- 


land  by  public  brewers ;  and  2,334,068  barrels  of  strong 
beer,  and  488,016  of  table  beer,  by  victuallers  who  brew 
their  own  beer;  only  162,063  barrels  of  strong  beer,  and 
52,831  of  table  beer,  were  brewed  by  retail  brewers;  and 
the  quantity  of  intermediate  beer  was  still  less,  being  only 
17,153  barrels.*  The  manner  in  which  the  beer  duty  is 
collected  has  operated  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  99  public 
brewers,  67  retail  brewers,  and  4,397  victuallers  who  brew 
their  own  beer,  and  1 7  intermediate  brewers,  within  the  limits 
of  the  chief  office  of  excise  in  London ;  and  in  favour  of 
1,471  public  brewers,  893  retail  brewers,  and  44,962  vic- 
tuallers who  brew  their  own  beer  in  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales,  f  But  the  leading  restraint  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  intermediate 
beer,  it  cannot  be  sold  in  less  quantities  than  those  per- 
mitted to  retail  brewers  by  the  5  G.  4.  c.  54,  unless  by  a 
person  who  keeps  a  public-house.  The  number  of  retail 
brewers  which  have  started  up  under  that  act  of  parliament 
to  sell  in  small  quantities  not  less  than  five  gallons,  or  two 
dozen  quart  bottles  at  a  time,  shews  the  demand  for  beer  in 
small  quantities ;  and  if  it  were  allowed  to  be  sold  as  freely 
as  bread  and  cheese  are,  (as  it  might  be  but  for  the  beer 
duty  and  its  attendant  regulations, )  perhaps  the  con- 
sumption would  be  more  than  doubled,  while  its  quality 
would  be  improved  and  its  price  lessened.  I  believe  I 
may  take  credit  for  having  been  the  means  of  setting  the 
distillery  free  from  improper  regulations,  and  of  improving 
the  quality  of  spirits,  while  the  revenue  has  been  thereby 
increased ;  and,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  excused  for  having  here 
said  so  much  upon  the  subject  of  the  brewery,  which  I  am 
desirous  should  also  be  freed  from  restraints  which  injure 

*  Parl.  Paper,  1828,  No.  160. 
f  Parl.  Paper,  1828,  No.  159. 
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duccdfrom  1<)\.  inl.  toy.v.  per  gallon  by  tlu  (JG.4. 
c.  80.,  and  from  the  large  market  of  England  being 
opened  to  a  free  supply  from  Scotland  and  Inland, 
which  formerly  was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  great  distillers  ;  so  that  taking  the  revenue 
derived  from  malt  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
British  spirits  together,  the  amount  is  greater  now 
with  a  malt  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  a  spirit 
duty  of  7^.  per  gallon,  than  was  derived  from  these 
sources  when  the  former  was  3s.  6d.  and  the  latter 
6d. 


the  quality,  and  limit  the  consumption  of  beer.  If  it  shall 
be  deemed  unsafe  or  inexpedient  to  increase  the  malt  duty 
and  repeal  the  beer  duty,  whereby  all  classes  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  would  be  taxed  alike  in  the  article  of  beer, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  substitute  an  additional  duty 
upon  every  bushel  of  malt  used  by  a  licensed  brewer,  to  be 
paid  as  it  is  ground  to  be  put  into  his  copper,  and  permit 
the  brewer  to  make  his  beer  of  any  strength  he  pleases, 
rather  than  to  continue  a  duty  on  beer,  the  regulations  re- 
quired to  protect  which  make  it  necessary  not  to  suffer 
beer  to  be  sold  in  small  quantities,  unless  by  a  person  who 
keeps  a  public-house,  whereby  the  family  of  a  poor  man 
are  denied  the  use  of  beer,  and  he  cannot  have  it  without 
going  to  the  public-house,  to  which  he  is  thus  sent  to  spend 
that  money  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  family. 
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The  opposite  table  *  will  show  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  these  duties  from  the  year  1822  to  the 
last  year,  both  inclusive,  and  also  from  other  arti- 
cles of  general  consumption.  The  consumption  of 
tea  thereby  appears  to  have  increased  since  the  year 
1822,  and  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  at  the  expence 
of  the  consumption  of  beer  and  ale,  of  which  the  fa- 
milies of  the  poor  are  deprived,  because  they  can- 
not have  it  to  purchase  in  retail,  and  they  are  thus 
driven  to  the  use  of  tea,  which  they  can  purchase  in 
any  quantity,  however  small.  But  the  consumption 
of  tea  appears  to  have  fallen  off  in  the  last  two 
years,  or,  perhaps,  the  deficiency  has  been  sup- 
plied by  smuggling,  and,  indeed,  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  an  article  of  such  light  weight, 
subject  to  a  duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards, must  be  precarious ;  for  the  temptation  to 
smuggle  and  to  adulterate  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible,  by  any  pains  and  penalties  whatever, 
to  prevent  it. 

But,  though  the  result  appearing  from  the  an- 
nexed table  is  consoling,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template the  falling  off  of  the  revenue  in  the  two 
last  years,  without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  its 
cause,  nor  can  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  be 
adverted  to  without  perceiving,  that  though  the 
gross  receipt  for  1827  exceeded  the  gross  receipt 
for  1826  by  278,885/.  105.  fd.,  yet  the  net  receipt 
for  the  former  only  exceeded  the  net  receipt  for 
the  latter  by  74,299/.  15s.  lf</.  Neither  can  the 
present  state  of  the  revenue  be  looked  upon  with- 
out apprehension,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
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duty  upon  foreign  corn  imported  in  the  year  1826 
amounted  to  437,523/.  18s.  7^d.,  and  that  such 
duty,  in  the  last  year,  produced  781,0327. 155.  5f  d. 
If  I  am  right  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  the 
cause  which  has  diminished  the  public  income  in 
the  two  last  years,  any  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
a  duty  on  foreign  corn  will  fail,  because  foreign 
corn  cannot  continue  to  be  imported  under  the 
operation  of  the  laws  which  now  prevail,  or  as 
they  are  proposed  to  be,  unless  corn  in  this 
country  shall  rise  to  a  famine  price.*  That  cause 

*  I  forbear  to  advert  to  the  corn  laws,  but  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  this  question,  with  its  answer.  If  an  intelligent 
man  were  asked,  What  would  be  the  fate  of  any  branch  of 
domestic  industry,  if,  by  law,  its  produce  were  put  in  a 
situation  which  necessarily  prevented  its  exportation  ?  He 
would  answer,  Any  such  branch  of  industry  must  necessarily 
languish.  I  entreat  consideration  to  this  state  of  the  case. 
In  the  year  1815,  corn  was  put  in  the  situation  contem- 
plated in  this  question,  and  it  has  languished  ever  since. 
But  it  is  not  corn  merely  that  is  put  in  a  situation  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  export  it.  Its  products,  in  the  shape 
of  beer  and  spirits,  are  by  the  corn  laws  rendered  equally 
incapable  of  being  exported.  Of  the  latter,  there  is  no  ex- 
portation whatever;  and  of  the  former,  very  little.  We 
import  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  corn  spirits  from 
Holland,  which  is  not  a  grain-growing  country.  If  the 
great  demand  of  Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  operate 
upon  places  from  whence  we  can  derive  a  supply,  the  price 
of  corn  would  be  as  high  there  as  it  is  here,  minus  the 
expence  and  risk  of  carriage.  This  position  does  not  rest 
upon  reasoning ;  there  is  evidence  of  the  fact.  For  forty 
years  previous  to  1815,  when  the  trade  in  corn  in  this 
country  was  virtually  free,  the  average  price  of  wheat  at 
Dantzic,  in  good  seasons,  was  seldom  12s.  under  the  price 
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I- take  to  be  the  great  Jail  that  lias  takrn  place 
in  the  money  price  of  commodities  from  the  great 
rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  silv&t  whereby  the  amount  of 'taxation  coining 
to  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  money  price  of 
the  articles  taxed,  the  consumption  of  taxed  com- 
modities is  diminished,  unless  they  be  articles  of 
the  first  necessity,  or  which  habit  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  individuals  in  this  country  to  live 
without;  but  even  the  consumption  of  which,  a 
continqapce  of  pressure  may  diminish. 

Mr.  Tooke  wrote  his  book  upon  high  and  low 

in  Ix>ndon.  In  years  of  scarcity,  the  price  of  wheat  rose 
at  Dantzic  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  did  here.  (See  Ad- 
miral Rainier's  Tables.)  To  a  manufacturing  country  like 
Great  Britain,  where  two  thirds  of  the  population  are  not 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  it  is  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage that  the  price  of  corn  should  be  allowed  thus  to  be 
brought  up,  in  countries  from  whence  we  can  derive  a 
supply,  to  a  price  corresponding  to  the  price  here ;  because 
it  will  prevent  any  of  our  manufactures  from  finding  a  seat 
there.  During  the  same  forty  years  the  total  quantity  of 
all  sorts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  only 
30,430,189  quarters;  although  during  the  years  of  scarcity 
importation  was  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  and  we  exported 
during  the  same  period  5,801,4-40  quarters.  (See  Agri- 
cultural Report  of  1821,  pp.  14  &  15.)  The  exportation 
was  of  small  importance  in  point  of  amount ;  but  it  was  of 
great  importance  in  putting  and  keeping  our  agriculture  in 
a  vigorous  state.  I  again  entreat  consideration  to  tliis 
state  of  the  case.  The  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  con- 
tinued to  flourish  during  the  forty  years  which  preceded 
1815,  when  the  state  of  the  law  enabled  the  grower  of  com 
to  export  his  surplus  produce.  It  has  languMu  <1  since 
1815,  when  the  state  of  the  law  has  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  export  it. 
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prices  under  the  impression,  not  only  that  the  sup- 
Pty  °f  g°ld  and  silver  from  the  mines  had  not 
decreased,  but  that  it  had  increased.  Upon 
being  set  right  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Jacob, 
who  sent  him  the  subjoined  account  *,  he  very 

*  Annual  Average  Supply  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  the  Mines, 
asjirst  sent  to  Mr.  TooJce  fy  Mr.  Jacob. 

1800  to  1810.    1810  to  1820. 

Dollars.  Dollars. 

Mexico  30,000,000  8,000,000 

Peru      -  5,480,000  2,000,000 

Buenos  Ayres  3,640,000  1,500,000 

Chili      -         -         -  866,000  800,000 

New  Granada  2,735,000  2,000,000 

Brazil     -  4,340,000  1,736,000 


47,061,000  16,036,000 


After  stating  in  a  note,  that  from  the  opinion  of  those 
Mexicans  who  are  likely  to  be  best  informed  of  the  state 
of  their  country,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
annual  average  produce  of  the  several  years,  from  1813 
to  1820,  was  not  not  more  than  from  4,000,000  to 
4,500,000,  Mr.  Tooke  gives  Mr.  Jacob's  remarks  on  each 
of  the  other  sources  stated  by  him  as  follows :  — 

"  Of  Peru,  the  produce  could  only  be  guessed  at  from 
knowing  that  some  of  the  mines  in  the  south  had  been 
stopped  since  1811;  and  that  the  mines  of  Pasco,  for 
which  the  steam-engines  had  been  contracted,  had  yielded 
very  little. 

"  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  scene  of  ravaging  wars  from 
1810,  and  chiefly  in  the  mining  districts.  When  Puey- 
redon  seized  on  La  Pas  and  Potosi  in  1811,  none  of  the 
mines  there  were  at  work. 

"  By  recent  accounts  from  Chili,  the  produce  of  the 
mines  there  is  stated  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  200,000 
dollars. ' 
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properly  published  it  in  a  supplemental  section  to 
a  second  edition  of  his  book  ;  but  he  still  reasoned 
against  the  consequences  of  the  deficiency ;  first, 
because  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  Spanish  American  emigrants, 
which  never  would  have  found  its  way  there  but 
for  the  revolution  in  South  America;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  stream  of  gold  and  silver  now  reverted 
from  India  to  Europe,  which  formerly  used  to  flow 
from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

The  supply  must  have  been  very  limited  which 
could  arise  from  the  first  source,  and  the  supply 
from  the  second  might  have  led  a  less  sagacious 
man  than  Mr.  Tooke  to  the  conclusion  that  gold 


"  By  a  report  presented  to  the  Congress  from  the 
executive  government  of  New  Granada,  it  appears,  and  it 
is  stated  boastingly,  that  the  working  of  the  mines  has 
been  resumed,  and  in  the  year  1822  produced  1,276,000 
dollars. 

"  The  state  of  the  Brazil  gold  washings  (and  there  are 
no  mines  worked),  is  traced  from  the  periodical  Portuguese 
work  '  Coreo  Brasiiiense,'  and  is  confirmed  by  Adrian 
Balbi,  in  his  '  Essai  Statistique,'  as  well  as  by  Koster  and 
other  later  travellers." 
Mr.  Tooke  adds  :  — 

**  In  conclusion  of  his  note,  dated  14th  May  1824, 
communicating  the  above  remarks,  explanatory  of  the 
comparative  statement  in  the  text,  which  I  had  received 
from  him  some  months  before,  Mr.  Jacobs  adds,  '  1  am 
<  satisfied  that  my  statement  of  the  produce  from  1810  to 
«  1821  is  too  high  ;  and  I  shotdd  not  note,  if  I  were  to  make 
*  the  estimate,  take  the  annual  average  higher  than  12,900,000 
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and  silver  had  become  scarce  in  Europe.  But 
though  Mr.  Tooke  is  disposed  to  think  "  that  the 
diminished  produce  of  the  mines  of  America  has 
not,  on  the  grounds  which  he  states,  operated  in 
any  sensible  degree  to  the  depression  of  prices 
since  1814,  he  does  not,  by  any  means,  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  fact  of  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  the  metals,  supposing  it  to  be  any 
thing  near  the  extent  stated  by  Mr.  Jacob.  The 
circumstances  which  appear  to  him  to  have  coun- 
terbalanced the  effect  of  that  diminution  on  the 
bullion  prices  of  Europe,  may  cease  to  operate* 
and  they  may  be  succeeded  by  others  of  an  oppo- 
site description.  There  may  be  a  renewed  export 
to  India,  and  there  may  be  a  reflux  to  South 
America.  Independent,  however,  of  these  pos- 
sible causes  of  drain  of  the  metals  out  of  Europe, 
the  mere  continuance  of  the  defalcation  of  fresh 
supplies  from  the  mines  would  be  calculated,  at  no 
remote  period,  to  be  felt  in  a  depression  of  bullion 
prices  below  the  lowest  rate  at  which  we  have  seen 
them  since  the  close  of  the  war."  * 

The  defalcation  has  continued,  and  still  con- 
tinues, with  the  depression  of  bullion  prices  here 
contemplated.  No  one  ever  doubted  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  South  American  mines  in  the  16th 
century  reduced  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Europe.  Adam  Smith  states  the  reduction  in  va- 
lue to  have  been  to  about  one  third  of  what  it 
had  been  before,  t  From  circumstances  which  he 

*  2d  edit.  p.  389.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  4-7. 
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mentions*,  he  conceived  that  the  value  o!  gold 
and  silver  was  rising  when  he  wrote  (177«5)>  with 
a  supply  then  at  the  rate  of  about  six  millions  ster- 
ling  per  annum,  t  The  supply  afterwards  came  to 
amount  ID  about  twelve  millions  sterling  per  ami., 
besides  a  large  addition  of  paper  currency  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  wlu-u 
a  diminution  of  this  paper  currency  followed  a 
dedication  of  a  supply  of  the  precious  metals  fronj 
the  mines,  to  an  extent  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the 
previous  supply,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  continued  and  increasing  depression  of  money 
prices  which  has  prevailed  since  the  year  18112  is 
to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  deficiency  of  the  sup- 
ply of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines,  and  this 
without  calling  in  question  Mr.  Tooke's  reasoning 
upon  the  effect  of  the  seasons,  or  of  scarcity  and 
abundance ;  for  though,  unquestionably,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  him,  that  supply  and  demand  rule 
prices,  yet  it  is  not  less  certain  that  tlie  price  upon 
which  supply  and  demand  operate,  is  a  price  de- 
termined by  the  value  of  money,  t 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  308. 

f  Ibid.  p.  325. 

|  It  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  public  should  be 
at  all  times  enabled  to  estimate  the  state  of  tin  nuniu  s, 
that  it  may  deserve  consideration,  whether  there  should  not 
be  published  monthly,  in  the  London  Gazette,  say  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  every  month, 

1.  The  exchanges  with  foreign  con  nines  on  the  last 
foreign  post  day  in  the  preceding  month. 
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That  there  has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  since  the  year  1812,  there  cannot  be  the 


2.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  exported  in  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

3.  The  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  on  the  last 
day  of  the  preceding  month. 

4.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  issued  by  other 
banking  companies,  upon  whom  the  obligation  ought  to 
be  imposed  of  furnishing  such  account. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  stamp  duty  received  in  the  pre- 
ceding month,   upon  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  of  and 
under  50/.,  of  which  a  distinct  account  ought  to  be  kept  at 
the  Stamp  Office. 

6.  The  amount  of  the  stamp  duty  received  in  the  pre* 
ceding  month  upon  other  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  dis- 
tinguishing short  from  long  dated  bills,  of  which  an  account 
should  also  be  kept  at  the  Stamp  Office. 

These  last  two  are  necessary,  particularly  the  first, 
because  a  great  part  of  the  currency  of  Lancashire,  and  of 
some  other  parts  of  England,  is  composed  of  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  London,  of  and  under  501.,  which  has  arisen 
in  this  way :  —  Every  manufacturer  in  Lancashire  has  a 
correspondent  in  London,  to  whom  he  sends  goods  for  the 
purposes  of  sale,  or  to  whom  he  directs  remittances  to  be 
made  for  goods  sent  elsewhere  to  be  sold.  It  suits  him  to 
draw  upon  such  correspondent  for  sums  of  and  under  50/., 
because  the  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  until 
the  passing  of  the  7  G.  4.  c.  46.,  prevented  the  formation  of 
banking  companies  having  more  than  six  partners,  made  it 
impossible  for  any  banking  company  who  should  issue 
notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand  to  be  established 
in  Lancashire,  with  a  capital  equal  to  the  large  demand  of 
the  manufacturers  of  that  great  county,  who  thus  invented 
for  themselves  a  currency,  whereby  all  the  drawers  and 
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least  doubt,  and  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  this  rise,  as  contrasted  with  the  value  of 
money  at  antecedent  periods,  by  means  of  the 
labours  of  two  ingenious  men  of  singular  attain- 
ments, in  a  very  accurate  manner. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1798,  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn  published  a  table  of 


indorsers  of  such  bills  of  exchange  became  bankers  to 
each  other  and  the  public,  each  indorsing  his  name  as  he 
paid  away  any  such  bill  of  exchange  to  another  ;  so  that  in 
the  progress  of  its  circulation,  before  being  transmitted  to 
London  for  payment,  some  of  these  bills  of  exchange  have 
indorsed  upon  them  the  names  of  upwards  of  twenty  persons 
or  firms.  These  bills  of  exchange  afford  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  impolicy  of  restraints  in  any  branch  of  trade,  and  of 
the  contrivances  which  will  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
escape  from  them.  The  extent  and  importance  of  this  kind 
of  currency  may  be  estimated  from  this  circumstance,  that 
when  the  Bank  of  England  parted  with  so  much  of  its 
exclusive  privileges,  65  miles  beyond  London,  as  restrained 
the  formation  of  banking  companies  composed  of  more 
than  six  partners,  it  was  made  subject  to  the  condition,  that 
the  new  companies  to  be  formed  should  not  draw  bills 
upon  London  for  sums  under  50/.,  unless  in  a  manner 
(7  G.  4-.  c.  4-6.  $  2,  3.)  which  has  in  truth  prevented  the 
establishment  of  such  companies. 

Though  larger  bills  of  exchange  may  not  pass  as  cur- 
rency, yet  it  is  desirable  to  have  monthly  accounts  from 
the  Stamp  Office,  which  may  enable  the  public  to  estimate 
their  amount,  and  thereby  to  form  some  opinion  of  the 
inland  trade  of  the  country  every  month,  which  may 
further  be  of  the  greatest  use  afterwards  in  a  comparative 
view. 
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mean  appreciations  of  money  constructed  upon  this 
principle  :  —  Assuming  100  as  denoting  the  value  of 
money  in  the  year  1550,  when  the  American  mines 
began  to  be  productive,  and  having  ascertained 
from  various  sources  the  market  prices  of  a  horse, 
an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  hog,  a  cock,  a  hen,  a  goose ;  also 
of  butter,  cheese,  ale,  and  small  beer ;  also  of  wheat, 
beef,  and  mutton,  and  day-labour  in  husbandry, 
he  shows  the  depreciation  of  money  at  different 
periods ;  first,  according  to  the  price  of  wheat, 
next  according  to  the  prices  of  the  twelve  articles 
first  mentioned,  next  according  to  the  prices  of 
meat,  then  according  to  the  price  of  day-labour  in 
husbandry,  and,  finally,  he  gives  the  mean  of  the 
whole. 

This  table,  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed,  was 
continued  by  Admiral  Rainier  down  to  the  year  1822. 
His  means  of  information  did  not  extend  to  the 
twelve  articles  which  Sir  George  Shu  ckburgh  Evelyn 
used  in  his  second  column  j  but  taking  the  prices 
of  wheat  as  registered  twice  a  year  at  Eton  college, 
and  finding  the  prices  of  barley,  oatmeal,  hay,  veal, 
pork,  lamb,  and  coals,  with  beef  and  mutton,  in  the 
London  market,  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
from  the  year  1796  downwards,  he  founded  his 
computations  on  the  mean  value  of  three  columns  j 
— -  1st,  wheat ;  2d,  beef  and  mutton  ;  and,  3d,  on 
the  mean  value  of  the  above  seven  articles, 
whence  the  proportional  or  rational  number  is 
found  for  each  year  from  the  year  1796  to  the  year 
1822. 


To  face  page  27. 

A  TABLE  exhibiting  the  Prices  of  various  Necessarie 
Periods  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  Time, 
To  which  is  added,  the  mean  Appreciation  of  Moi 
Century,  at  shorter  Periods  deduced  by  Interpolatioi 
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1 

i 

MISCELLANEOl 

•8 

h 

i 

Cattle  in  Husbandry. 

1 

i 

Horse. 

Ox. 

Cow. 

Sheep. 

Hog. 

S.       d. 

£     S.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£,  s.    d. 

1050 

0    2J 

I     17    6 

076 

060 

0     1     3 

020 

|89 

20 

37 

29 

36 

1150 

0    4£ 

0     12     5 

0     4     8£ 

— 

0     1     8 

030 

1250 

1     7j 

1     11     0 

1     0    7 

0  17     0 

0     1     7 

— 

1350 

1   10£ 

0     18     4 

1     4    6 

0  17     2 

027 

026 

43 

66 

106 

61 

45 

1450 

1     5 



1  15     8 

0  15     6 

0    4  lli 

051 

1550 

1  10$ 

220 

1   16     7 

0  16    0 

0    4    3J 

056 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1600 

4    0£ 



— 

— 

__ 

_ 

1625 

4  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1650 

5     6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1675 

4     6 

5     10    0 

360 

2  17    0 

0  11     0 

0     14     C 

250 

184 

345 

256 

254 

1700 

4     9£ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•» 

1720 

A         4.1 
2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1740 

3     8 

10    0    0 

800 

770 

1     6     0 

1    15     0 

476 

437 

884 

602 

634 

1760 

3Q3. 
4 

14     0    0 

8  10    0 

700 

1     7    0 

1   15     0 

667 

465 

874 

626 

634 

1780 

4     5i 

— 





— 

— 

1795 

7  10 

19     0     0 

16  8     0 

16  8     0 

1   18     0 

580 

904 

840 

2000 

882 

I960 

f  The  small  figures  denote  the  p 
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From  this  table  of  which  a  copy  is  subjoined  *, 
it  appears  that  the  value  of  money  continued  to 
fall  until  the  year  1812,  that  it  began  to  rise  in 
1813,  and  had  continued  to  rise  ever  since;  in- 
somuch  that,  according  to  this  table,  the  value  of 
money  was  twice  as  great  in  1822  as  it  was  in  181 2.f 
By  collecting  from  the  same  sources  the  prices  as- 
sumed by  Admiral  Rainier  as  the  means  of  deducing 

*  Admiral  Itainier's  continuation  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh 
Evelyn's  Table,  showing  the  value  of  money. 


Year. 

Sir  G.  S. 
Evelyn's 
mean 
appreci- 
ation. 

Mean  appre- 
ciation ac- 
cording to 
the  present 
estimate, 
stated  annu- 
ally from 

Triennial 
average*  of 
the  numbers 
in  the  last 
column  used 
in  reducing 
the  Eton 
prices  since 
1796. 

Year. 

Sir  G.  S. 
Evelyn's 
mean 

ciation. 

Mean  ap. 
prcciation 
according 
to  the  pre- 
sent esti- 
mato,  stated 
annually 
from  1796. 

Triennial 
averages 
of  the 
numbers 
in  the 
last  co. 
lumn, 
Ac. 

1050 

26 

_  _ 

__ 

1799 

_. 

532 

555 

1100 

34 

MM 

*M. 

18OO 

562 

709 

664 

1150 

43 

__ 

_ 

1801 

__ 

752 

691 

12OO 

57 

__ 

_ 

1802 

._ 

612 

637 

1*50- 

60 

,  — 

4M 

1803 

_ 

548 

571 

1300 

68 

-     . 

_ 

1804 

^  _ 

553 

567 

1350 

77 

__ 



1805 

_ 

601 

583 

1400 

83 



_»_ 

180G 

_„. 

596 

585 

1450 

88 

_ 

_ 

1807 



558 

592 

I5OO 

94 

Mi 

y^ 

1808 

— 

623 

623 

1550 

1OO 

«* 

i_4 

1809 

— 

687 

680 

1600 

144 



. 

1810 

_ 

730 

705 

1650 

188 





1811 

_ 

698 

737 

1675 

21O 

— 

_„ 

1812 

— 

784 

748   / 

1700 

238 

— 

— 

1813 

—. 

762 

735 

1720 

257 

— 

— 

1814 

— 

660 

664 

174O 

287 

_  _ 

__ 

1815 

_ 

569 

592 

1750 

314 

_                    

1816 

_ 

548 

573 

1760 

342 

-t. 

— 

1817 

__ 

601 

594 

1770 

384 

__ 

M 

1818 

_    • 

634 

616 

1780 

427 

— 

_ 

1819 

__ 

612 

600 

1790 

496 

„_  . 

_ 

1820 

^_ 

553 

536 

1795 

531 

— 



1821 

— 

443 

458 

1796 

537 

)    537 

_ 

1822 

^  _ 

377 

377 

1797 

462 

[    474 

1798 

424 

)    473 

f  Sec  p.  50.,  where  the  results  appearing  from  this  table 
are  confirmed  by  a  table  of  our  imports  and  exports  si 
1812  to  the  present  time. 
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the  value  of  money,  every  one  may  for  himself 
bring  his  table  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
result  will  be,  that  money  still  continues  to  rise  in 
value.* 

Seeing  that  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  toge- 
ther the  value  of  money  continued  to  fall  when  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  was 
known  to  be  abundant,  and  that  for  fifteen  years 
together  the  value  of  money  has  continued  to  rise 
when  the  supply  was  known  to  be  deficient,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable,  that  the  fall  in 

*  From  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  country  is 
placed,  fluctuations  may  be  expected  in  the  value  of  money 
as  well  as  of  every  thing  else;  and  in  order  to  enable  the 
public  at  all  times  to  estimate  the  value  of  money,  and  to 
guard,  as  far  as  may  be,  against  such  fluctuations,  perhaps 
it  may  deserve  consideration,  whether  there  should  not  be 
published  monthly  in  the  London  Gazette  (say  on  the 
same  day  on  which  it  has  been  suggested  in  a  preceding 
note  that  means  should  be  given  to  enable  the  public  to 
estimate  the  state  of  the  currency)  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  in  the  London  market  in  the  preceding  month  of 
each  of  the  following  articles  : 

Wheat,  also,  Beef, 
Rye,  Mutton, 

Oats,  Lamb, 

Barley,  Veal, 

Peas,  Pork, 

Beans ;  Cheese, 

and  perhaps,  likewise,  of  potatoes,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  increasing  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  highest  and  lowest  prices  in  the  London  market 
can,  at  all  times,  be  easily  procured,  and  they  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  desired. 
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the  former  period  was  occasioned  by  the  abun- 
dance, and  the  rise  in  the  latter  period  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  scantiness  of  the  supply. 

Silent  and  unseen,  the  consequences  of  this  rise 
in  the  value  of  money  pervade  every  transaction. 
Even  GUT  floating  money  capital  is  unable  to  escape 
from  them.  It  has  been  thereby  rendered  useless 
for  its  proper  purpose,  namely,  the  employment 
of  industry.  Capitalists  refrain  from  investing, 
lest  their  capital  should  be  diminished  by  the  in- 
vestment. They  take  what  interest  they  can  get 
by  discounting  good  bills  of  exchange,  or  by  pur- 
chasing securities  which  will  preserve  their  capital 
entire  ;  and  some  months  ago  the  money  market  of 
London  exhibited  this  singular  fact,  that  in  the 
premium  paid  for  exchequer  bills  and  East  India 
bonds,  purchasers  advanced  a  sum  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  the  interest  payable  upon  such  securities 
for  twelve  months. 

If  it  be  at  all  times  important  to  enquire  into  the 
state  as  well  of  the  public  income  as  of  the  expendi- 
ture, with  a  view  to  relieve  the  public  burthens,  it 
becomes  doubly  so  under  circumstances  where  the 
tax  continuing  the  same,  but  the  money  price  of 
the  taxed  article  becoming  less,  taxation  then 
comes  to  weigh  more  heavily  upon  the  people. 

From  the  table  of  the  public  income  for  the  last 
six  years,  exhibited  above  *,  it  appears  that  upwards 
of  ten  millions  annually  are  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  which  do  not  Jind  their  way  to  the 

*  Seep.  11. 
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coffers  of  the  state.  It  becomes  an  important 
matter  of  enquiry  how  so  large  a  sum  thus  levied 
can  be  diminished. 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  the  second 
column  in  the  above  table  shows  the  amount  paid 
out  of  the  gross  receipt  under  the  different  heads 
specified  at  the  top  of  the  second  column.  With 
regard  to  repayments  for  over-entries  or  charges 
for  damaged  goods,  justice  requires  that  they 
should  be  made,  and  all  that  can  be  done  in  this 
respect  is,  to  establish  such  checks  as  may  prevent 
the  repayment  from  being  more  than  it  ought 
to  be. 

But  allowances  by  reason  of  duties  imposed  upon 
articles  used  in  particular  manufactures  are  of  a 
very  questionable  kind.  In  imposing  a  tax  care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  every  manufacture  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  situation  in  which  it  would 
be  if  no  tax  were  imposed  upon  it,  or  upon  any 
material  used  in  it  j  and  neither  the  process  of  ma- 
nufacture, nor  the  manner  of  sale  and  purchase  of 
the  raw  material,  or  of  the  manufactured  article, 
should  be  interfered  with.  No  tax,  therefore, 
upon  any  material  used  in  manufacture  should 
be  so  high  as  to  injure  the  manufacture  in  which 
it  is  an  ingredient;  but  to  give  an  allowance 
by  reason  of  the  duty  upon  a  material  used  in 
any  manufacture,  even  supposing  no  fraud  to  be 
practised,  throws  an  expence  upon  the  public  often 
disproportioned  to  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
trader,  to  whom,  moreover,  it  not  unfrequently  gives 
an  advantage  which  ends  in  a  monopoly,  and  pro- 
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iluces  consequences  of  derangement  to  industry 
not  always  seen,  and  even  when  seen  not  always 
capable  of  being  prevented.  All  such  allowances 
therefore  should  be  well  considered  in  their  oper- 
ation as  well  as  in  their  consequences,  and  perhaps 
the  greater  number  of  them  should  be  repealed. 

Drawbacks  upon  exportation  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary.* No  branch  of  industry  can  be  in  a 
wholesome  or  vigorous  state  if  is  not  enabled  to 
export  every  portion  of  its  produce  which  is  not 
required  by  the  home  demand.  Such  surplus  pro- 
duce  would  be  exported  if  there  were  no  tax  upon 
the  commodity,  and  it  should  not  be  prevented 
from  being  exported  by  the  operation  of  the  tax. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  tliis  respect  is  to  establish 
a  proper  system  of  check  and  account. 

But  bounties,  whether  in  the  nature  of  draw- 
backs, or  bounties  properly  so  called,  are  of  a  very 
different  description.  The  great  object  of  supply, 
and  the  great  market  for  consumption,  is  the  home 


*  It  is  impossible  to  adjust  with  accuracy  the  supply  to 
the  demand  ;  and  if  the  supply  be  more  than  the  home  de- 
mand requires,  and  it  cannot  be  exported,  the  over  supply 
is  attended  with  loss.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
adjusting  the  supply  to  the  demand  is  increased  in  products 
of  fancy  and  fashion,  or  where  the  supply  depends  upon  the 
seasons.  Moreover,  the  cheapness  at  which  products  can 
be  furnished  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  can  be 
sokL  A  certain  capital  is  not  only  required  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  products,  and  the  same  capital  may  pro- 
duce a  larger  amount;  but  the  aggregate  profit  upon  a 
large  quantity  sold  compensates  for  the  smallness  of  the 
profit  upon  the  portions  composing  the  aggregate. 
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market.  If  commodities  cannot  be  manufactured 
or  obtained  for  home  consumption  without  a  bounty, 
a  branch  of  industry  which  requires  such  a  sti- 
mulus for  the  supply  of  the  home  market  is  not 
worth  having,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
the  population  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  enable 
a  few  individuals  at  home  to  compete  with  their 
rivals  in  the  same  branch  of  industry  abroad.  The 
whole  of  these  bounties  derange  the  operations  of 
industry,  by  giving  it  and  capital  a  peculiar  direc- 
tion, which  interferes  with  their  natural  course, 
and  some  of  them  occasion  fluctuation  of  prices  by 
making  the  bounty  a  more  immediate  object  of 
consideration  than  the  price  of  the  article.  All 
bounties  as  well  as  allowances,  therefore,  should 
be  reconsidered ;  and  even  where  it  may  be  expe- 
dient that  they  should  be  continued,  they  should 
still  be  reduced  to  an  amount  corresponding  with 
the  present  value  of  money :  but,  perhaps,  all  of 
them  should  be  gradually  diminished,  and  ulti- 
mately repealed. 

Even  with  regard  to  drawbacks  upon  export- 
ation, though  in  themselves  legitimate,  yet  their 
amount,  in  the  cases  of  particular  manufactures, 
suggests  an  enquiry  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
the  tax,  or  the  amount  of  the  tax  itself.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  glass,  the  gross  amount  collected  last 
year  was  918,6797.  13s.  Id.  But  the  net  revenue 
was  only  598,0337.  Us.  I^d.,  thus  showing  a  sum 
of  319,3847.  14s.  \d.  of  drawbacks;  a  sum  of 
3267.  15s.  2d.  stated  for  allowances,  and  9347.  1  Zs. 
9f  </.  for  repayments,  by  reason  of  over  entries  and 
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damaged  goods.*  It  may  thus  be  doubted,  whether 
the  ,0  G.  4.  c.  40.  has  removed  the  frauds  supposed 
to  have  been  practised  in  these  drawbacks.  But 
where  the  amount  of  duty  drawn  back  upon  export- 
ation bears  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  duty  levied,  it  seems  to  be  against  good  policy 
to  lay  so  heavy  a  duty  as  is  collected  from  glass, 
upon  an  article  so  large  a  proportion  of  which  is 
exported.  The  price  must  be  thereby  raised  so 
much  the  more  upon  the  consumers  at  home,  and 
here,  as  in  other  cases  of  excessive  duty,  the  con- 
sequence has  been  monopoly,  for  there  are  only 
ten  manufactories  of  glass  in  Great  Britain ;  so 
that  the  public  are  thus  made  to  pay  a  much  larger 
price  by  reason  of  the  monopoly  than  they  pay  by 
reason  of  the  tax ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  the  making  of 
kelp,  and  the  collection  of  other  articles  used  in 
the  making  of  glass,  are  lessened,  not  to  mention 
the  number  employed  in  the  manufacture  itself 

*  Such  allowances  and  such  repayments  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding years  were  as  follow : 

1823.  Allowances  .     .     .      £558  8  0 
Repayments  ...         77  9  5J 

1824.  Allowances  .     .     .     808  13  10 
Repayments  .     .     3327  12  6J 

1825.  Allowances  .     .     .     548  14  6J 
Repayments  .     .     6779  8  3j 

1826.  Allowances  .     .     .  1702  16  11} 
Repayments  ...       5  16  5j 

The  great  differences  in  the  amounts  of  these  allowances 
and  repayments  in  different  years,  require  that  their  causes 
should  be  enquired  into. 

c 
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and  in  the  sale  of  it.  A  considerable  reduction  of 
this  tax,  therefore,  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
employment  to  a  much  greater  number  of  people, 
while  the  revenue  would  probably  be  increased  by 
the  additional  consumption  of  glass  which  would 
follow  the  lowering  the  price  of  the  article  through 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  by  which  the  monopoly 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  consumption  of  taxed 
commodities,  by  the  additional  number  of  persons 
who  might  thus  be  employed.* 

These  observations  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  force,  to  the  duty  on  printed  goods,  the 
gross  amount  of  which  last  year  was  2 
Us.  l^d.,  while  the  net  produce  was  only 
165.  l^d.,  the  difference,  1,360,115/.  185.,  being 
entirely  for  drawbacks  allowed  upon  exportation, 
excepting  a  sum  of  AJl.  3s.  Wd.  for  repayments,  by 
reason  of  over-entries  and  damaged  goods.  From 
questions  put  to  some  of  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  emigration  committee,  it  seems  to  have 
been  supposed  that  the  duty  on  printed  goods  pro- 

*  If  a  tax  had  been  imposed  upon  china,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  British  china  would  ever  have  attained 
the  beauty  and  excellence  which  now  distinguish  it.  A 
tax  having  been  imposed  upon  glass,  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  is  too  large  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  income 
to  admit  of  its  entire  repeal.  But  even  a  partial  repeal 
of  the  duty  may  not  only  improve  the  revenue,  through  the 
additional  consumption  of  the  article,  but  lead  to  the 
bestowing  upon  the  manufacture  of  glass  the  stores  of 
science  and  of  art  which  have  been  poured  forth  upon  the 
manufacture  of  china. 
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tected  the  hand-loom  weavers.*  The  ground  of 
the  supposition  must  have  been,  that  the  duty  on 
printed  cottons  prevented  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  such  goods,  through  the  cheapness  of 
power-loom  weaving,  by  encouraging  the  consump- 
tion of  other  cotton  fabrics  not  capable  of  being 
woven  by  the  power-loom.  This  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful consequence.  But  nothing  can  be  more  impo- 
litic than  to  attempt  to  stop  or  derange  the  course 
of  industry  by  fiscal  regulations.  It  seems  unwise 
to  continue  a  tax  to  so  large  an  aggregate  amount 
upon  a  commodity  which  appears  to  be  manufac- 
tured chiefly  for  exportation.  An  additional  capital 
is  thus  required  to  be  invested  in  the  manufacture, 
in  order  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  advance  the 
duty  before  it  can  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation ; 
and  the  expence  of  collection  and  management  is 
imposed  upon  the  country  of  levying  a  large  sum 
of  duty  for  no  purpose  but  to  pay  it  back  again 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  article  on  which  it 
is  levied 

The  state  of  the  income  from  soap  appears  to  be 
nearly  stationary.  The  consumption  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  shows 

*  It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
reader,  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  by  operating  as  a 
diminution  of  the  money  capital  applicable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  aggravates  the  miseries  of  a  population 
really  redundant;  and  creates  an  apparent  redundancy 
where  it  did  not  before  exist,  which  will  disappear  with  the 
removal  of  its  cause.  The  most  effectual  cure  for  the  evils  of 
over-population,  therefore,  is  to  remove  restraints  upon  the 
employment  of  industry  in  the  manner  here  recommended. 

c  2 
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that  the  duty  is  excessive.  It  is  a  tax  upon  clean- 
liness, and  in  order  to  promote  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  its  amount 
ought  to  be  lowered.  With  the  diminution  of  one-* 
fifth  or  one-fourth  of  the  duty,  the  additional  con- 
sumption of  the  article  would  probably  bring  the 
aggregate  of  the  duty  to  its  present,  if  not  beyond 
its  present  amount.  An  additional  number  of  per- 
sons might  thus  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
kelp  and  other  alkalies  which  are  used  in  the  making 
of  soap,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  itself;  and 
at  the  present  moment  particularly,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  furnish  additional  employment  to 
the  people. 

It  is  by  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  that  any 
individual  can  be  enabled  to  consume  the  fruits 
of  the  industry  of  others,  and  thereby  to  be- 
nefit them  as  well  as  himself,  and  to  furnish  the 
products  from  whence  a  revenue  is  to  be  derived 
to  the  state.  In  this  way  regulations  attendant 
upoti  the  collection  of  particular  taxes  do  more 
mischief  in  repressing  industry  than  even  the  tax 
itself,  of  which  the  regulations  made  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  leather  duty  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  The  duty  being  levied  upon  the  hide 
according  to  its  weight  after  it  is  tanned,  the  tan- 
ner, in  order  that  the  weight  upon  which  the  duty 
is  to  be  paid  may  not  be  lessened,  is  required  to  put 
the  hide,  as  he  receives  it  from  the  butcher,  into  his 
tan-pit,  and  to  waste  his  materials  and  his  labour  in 
tanning  many  parts  of  it  which  are  useless  as  leather, 
and  are  thrown  aside  by  the  currier  in  dressing  it. 
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No  tanner  is  allowed  to  be  a  currier,  nor  is  a 
currier  allowed  to  be  a  tanner,  because  the  hide 
being  dressed  in  a  wet  state,  it  would  be  taken 
from  the  tan-pit  and  dressed  before  it  was  dried, 
if  a  tanner  were  a  currier.  He  is,  therefore,  pro- 
hibited from  being  a  currier,  in  order  that  the  hide 
may  be  dried,  so  as  to  gauge  the  duty  in  the  hands 
of  the  tanner  before  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
currier,  who  must  wet  it  again  in  order  to  dress  it. 
The  trade  is  thus  thrown  into  populous  places, 
which  can  maintain  a  tanner  and  currier  separately, 
and  a  monopoly  is  created  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  whereby  the  public  are  made  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  leather,  by  reason  of  the  monopoly, 
than  they  pay  by  reason  of  the  tax  ;  not  to  mention 
the  unnecessary  expence  occasioned  by  tanning 
parts  of  the  hide  which  are  useless  as  leather,  and 
the  drying  it  in  order  to  gauge  the  duty,  and  the 
re-wetting  it,  in  order  to  dress  the  hide.  From 
these  causes,  the  repeal  of  one-third  of  the  duty 
four  years  ago,  operated  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
consumer. 

There  are  some  taxes,  the  amount  of  which  is 
so  insignificant  !,  as  not  to  be  worth  the  expence  of 
collection.     Thus  there  were  collected  last  year, 
upon 

Cider  and  perry  26,864/.     11s. 

Stone  bottles  3,907/.     l°2s. 

Sweets  and  mead  3,4/72/.     15s. 


If  it  shall  be  said,  that  a  tax  on  cider  and  perry 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  beer  duty,  the  need  of 
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such  protection  would  be  removed  if  the  beer  duty 
were,  as  it  ought  to  be,  repealed,  and  its  amount 
made  good,  as  above  suggested,  in  another  man- 
ner. But  any  protection  which  the  tax  on  cider 
and  perry  affords  to  the  beer  duty  is  excessively 
doubtful,  and  it  must  be  a  bad  tax  which  requires 
such  protection.  A  similar  observation  may  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  tax  on  sweets  and 
mead,  which  in  amount  is  so  insignificant  as  not 
to  deserve  a  place  in  the  revenue  of  a  great  coun- 
try ;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  tax  upon  stone  bottles, 
which  is  not  less  insignificant,  and  can  afford  no 
protection  to  the  tax  on  glass  bottles,  which  more- 
over will  require  no  protection  if  lowered  in  the 
manner  above  suggested. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  instances  taken  from 
among  the  list  of  our  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  whole  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
regulations  made  for  the  collecting  of  any  duty, 
should  be  investigated,  in  order  to  see  whether 
any  and  which  of  them  enhance  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  consumer  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  or  otherwise  repress  in- 
dustry. In  all  such  cases  the  public  receive  less 
by  reason  of  the  diminution  of  income  that  might 
arise  from  other  sources,  by  thus  repressing  in- 
dustry, than  they  receive  in  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  of  which  such  regulations  are  an  attendant. 
But  the  community  lose  and  suffer  in  a  proportion 
much  beyond  the  amount  of  the  tax,  through  the 
limitation  of  demand  produced  by  such  regulations 
for  the  commodities  to  the  tax  upon  which  they 
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relate,  and  for  the  products  of  general  industry, 
which  the  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed in  the  trades  to  which  they  relate  would 
consume.  In  like  manner,  all  the  articles  upon 
which  taxes  are  levied  should  be  examined  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  which  of  them 
is  excessive,  because  wherever  a  tax  is  excessive, 
it  has  a  similar  effect,  not  only  in  lessening  the 
consumption  of  the  article  taxed,  and  thereby 
limiting  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  pro- 
ducing it,  but  also  in  limiting  the  number  of  per- 
sons that  might  otherwise  be  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  articles  of  consumption  which  would  be 
required  by  the  number  of  persons  prevented  from 
being  employed  in  producing  more  of  the  com- 
modities upon  which  the  excessive  tax  is  levied. 

By  thus  improving  income  through  the  removal 
of  restraints  which  repress  industry,  infinitely  more 
good  will  be  done  than  by  any  thing  which  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  diminisJung  expendi- 
ture with  reference  to  income,  to  which  I  now 
address  myself. 

The  difference  between  the  third  column  of  the 
table  exhibited  above*  shows  the  amount  of  the 
payments  made  from  the  net  receipt  of  the  public 
income,  before  the  balance  finds  its  way  into  the 
exchequer,  with  some  additions  from  monies  an- 
nually remaining  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  which 
in  the  last  year  appear  to  have  been  much  les- 
sened. 

*  See  p.  11. 
c  4 
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In  all  offices  relating  to  the  collection,  manage- 
ment, and  transmission  of  the  revenue,  those  em- 
ployed should  be  properly  paid.  As  far  as  my  ob- 
servation has  gone,  persons  in  public  employments 
are  in  general  underpaid,  and  in  a  great  country 
like  this,  the  policy  is  as  objectionable  which  is 
narrow  as  that  which  is  profuse ;  but,  in  several 
instances,  there  are  too  many  persons  employed 
to  perform  the  duties  required.  The  error,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  has  been  in  not  giving  suffi- 
cient encouragement  to  knowledge  and  talent  to 
rise  to  the  station  in  our  public  offices  to  which 
knowledge  and  talent  aspire,  and  attain  in 
this  country  by  following  other  pursuits.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  a  man  is  placed  in  a 
public  office  because  he  has  failed  in  some  other 
pursuit.  Instead,  therefore,  of  diminishing  the 
salaries  of  heads  of  departments,  they  should  be 
increased,  but  their  numbers  should  be  diminished. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  excise  one  chairman,  one 
deputy- chair  man,  eleven  commissioners,  and  four 
assistant  commissioners,  where  one  chairman,  and 
two  commissioners,  with  salaries  more  than  double 
what  they  now  receive,  or  perhaps  (what  would  be 
more  advisable)  one  superintendant  with  a  deputy, 
would  do  the  business  infinitely  better  than  it  is 
done  now.  So  in  the  customs,  in  place  of  the  same 
number  of  chairmen  and  commissioners,  a  similar 
establishment,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  prefer- 
able. But  for  the  duties  performed  or  required  in  the 
stamp-office,  the  number  of  commissioners  appears 
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the  most  preposterous.  There  are  one  chairman, 
one  deputy-chairman,  and  five  commissioners  to 
superintend  the  work  of  the  stamp-office,  when  we 
have  only  one  postmaster-general,  where  there  is 
more  work  to  do,  and  it  is  infinitely  better  done. 
A  similar  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  taxes,  for  au- 
diting the  public  accounts,  and  many  other  of  our 
public  departments,  the  heads  of  which  are  too 
numerous,  and  not  sufficiently  paid,  and  where 
more  benefit  will  arise  by  diminishing  the  number, 
and  by  even  giving  to  one  superior  officer  capable 
of  superintending  each  department,  the  whole  sa- 
laries of  the  present  heads  of  the  establishment, 
than  by  any  little  saving  that  could  be  made  in 
curtailing  their  salaries.  Regard  being  had  to 
the  present  value  of  money,  the  salary  of  every 
public  officer  should  be  reconsidered  ;  and  justice 
as  well  as  policy  requires  that  their  salaries 
should  be  increased  where  they  are  inadequate, 
and  diminished  where  they  are  excessive ;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  addition  should  be 
made  immediately,  but  the  diminution  should  not 
take  place  until  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
present  officer.  Every  man  in  the  public  service 
should  be  adequately  paid,  but  every  man  should 
be  made  to  do  his  duty. 

The  whole  of  our  establishments,  perhaps,  should 
be  enquired  into  in  this  spirit;  and  the  appointments, 
salaries,  and  other  outgoings  capable  of  being 
reduced  lo  a  definite  amount  being  once  fixed,  no 
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other  sum  should  be  suffered  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenue  in  its  way  to  the  exchequer,  without  an 
order  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  after  due 
enquiry  shall  have  been  made,  or  under  a  proper 
control  to  be  by  them  established  and  superin- 
tended. 

There  should  be  only  one  receiver  and  one  payer, 
with  whom  the  responsibility  of  every  payment 
should  rest.  Upon  this  principle  the  exchequer 
should  merge  in  the  treasury,  which  should  receive 
such  additional  assistance  from  officers  in  the  ex- 
chequer capable  of  active  service,  and  such  others 
as  the  discharge  of  the  new  and  increasing  duties 
of  this  superintending  establishment  requires.  All 
public  monies  should  be  paid  into  the  bank  of 
England,  upon  accounts  to  be  opened  under  the 
direction  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  subject  to 
their  order  and  that  of  the  persons  authorized  by 
them  (with  a  proper  check  and  control)  to  operate 
upon  such  accounts.  The  bank  of  England  should 
be  to  the  state  what  a  private  banker  is  to  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and  the  same  certainty,  regularity,  and  sim- 
plicity of  account  should  be  introduced  into  every 
department  in  the  public  service  that  is  observed  in 
the  well-managed  concerns  of  an  active  and  pru- 
dent individual. 

Another  saving  of  some  amount,  but  of  infinitely 
more  importance  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of 
view,  may  be  accomplished  by  withdrawing  the 
lord  lieutenant  from  Ireland,  with  all  the  attend- 
ant appointments  of  this  office,  and  establishing 
lords  lieutenants  for  counties,  with  deputies,  in 
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Ireland,  as  has  been  done  for  counties  in  England  and 
Scotland.  So  long  as  there  is  a  local  government 
in  Ireland,  there  cannot  be  that  uniformity  of 
system  and  community  of  feeling  which  should 
exist  in  and  between  every  part  of  a  great  empire. 
When  the  influence  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  and  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  government,  shall  be  felt  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in 
Great  Britain,  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  Irish 
nobles  and  gentry  will  find,  as  the  English  nobles 
and  gentry  have  long  found,  that,  in  order  to  have 
influence  at  the  seat  of  government,  they  must 
have  influence  in  their  own  part  of  the  country,  for 
which  purpose  they  must  reside  upon  their  estates 
for  a  part  of  the  year.  A  political  economist,  in  the 
exactness  and  coldness  of  calculation,  may  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  as  much  wealth  accrues  to 
Ireland  by  her  landlords  spending  their  rents  in 
London  or  Paris,  as  if  they  were  expended  upon 
her  own  soil ;  but  this  is  to  have  no  regard  to 
moral  feeling  and  its  consequences,  without  which 
wealth  is  trash.  It  is  in  setting  an  example  of  life 
and  improvement ;  in  little  offices  of  kindness  and 
attention  j  in  exciting  the  sentiment  of  self-respect 
which  restrains  a  man  from  lowering  himself  in  his 
own  estimation  as  well  as  that  of  his  neighbours ; 
in  cultivating  that  social  intercourse  which  con- 
nects every  link  in  the  chain  of  society  one  with 
another,  and  in  the  order,  decency,  and  tranquillity 
which  are  its  fruits,  that  the  residence  of  pro- 
prietors upon  their  estates  is  mainly  useful.  As 
capital  (without  which  labour  cannot  be  employed) 
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seeks  gain,  so  it  avoids  loss,  and  flies  from  scenes  of 
danger  and  disorder.  The  political  economist  is 
wrong,  therefore,  even  upon  his  own  principles, 
which  may  be  stated  to  be  as  true  as  the  principles 
of  religion,  because  they  are  the  laws  of  nature 
that  rule  industry,  which  human  laws  will  in  vain 
attempt  to  overturn.  But  they  are  of  recent  growth 
amongst  us,  and  here,  as  in  other  cases  of  new  con- 
verts, zeal  sometimes  oversteps  discretion.  Poli- 
tical economy,  however,  is  no  more  answerable  for 
the  errors  of  some  of  its  advocates  than  religion  is 
for  the  errors  of  some  of  its  votaries. 

It  is  in  a  financial  point  of  view  only,  that  the 
removal  of  the  local  government  of  Ireland  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  immediate  subject  under  con- 
sideration. But  the  financier,  who  neglects  moral 
considerations,  is  as  much  in  error  as  the  political 
economist,  who  overlooks  them.  In  truth,  in  every 
situation,  and  under  all  circumstances,  moral  con- 
siderations should  be  put  in  the  foreground. 

In  this  double  point  of  view,  revenue  prosecu- 
tions here  present  themselves  for  consideration. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  trader  or  a  ma- 
nufacturer can  most  effectually  be  prevented  from 
defrauding  the  revenue.  The  first  is,  regard  to  his 
interest.  The  second  is,  regard  to  his  character,  in 
which  his  interest  is  also  involved.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  influence  of  the  first  motive,  revenue 
laws  should  be  so  framed  as  to  leave  the  trader  or 
manufacturer  who  becomes  subject  to  a  tax  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
would  be  in  respect  of  his  trade  or  manufacture  as 
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if  no  tax  were  imposed  upon  the  commodity  in 
which  he  dealt,  or  the  article  which  he  manufac- 
tured, or  any  material  used  in  it ;  and  thereby  to 
leave  his  interest  to  operate  upon  him  as  it  would 
do  if  no  tax  were  imposed  upon  the  commodity  in 
which  he  dealt,  or  the  article  which  he  manufac- 
tured, by  attending  to  and  improving  the  quality 
of  his  article,  and  by  endeavouring  to  get  money 
by  means  of  its  quality,  and  not  by  means  of  the 
tax  imposed  upon  it.  Now,  our  revenue  laws  are 
most  lamentably  framed  in  this  respect.  The  man- 
ner in  which  a  tax  is  imposed,  and  in  which  the 
act  imposing  it  is  framed,  is  often  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  a  trader  or  manufacturer  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  his  trade  or  manufacture  in  the 
way  he  would  have  done  if  no  tax  had  been  im- 
posed upon  it,  or  to  make  any  improvement  in  its 
details  or  process.  Being  thus  prevented  from 
getting  money  by  continuing  to  carry  on  his  trade 
or  manufacture  in  the  most  beneficial  manner,  he 
is  led  to  attempt  to  get  money  by  defrauding  the 
revenue,  which  prevents  him  from  getting  money 
in  the  only  way  in  which  he  should  get  it.  The 
competition  is  then,  not  among  the  candidates  for 
fair,  but  among  the  candidates  for  unfair  dealing; 
and  those  who  will  not  descend  to  the  latter,  are 
driven  out  of  the  trade. 

From  such  causes  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that 
where  a  tax  is  excessive,  or  improper  regulations 
are  made  for  the  collection  of  it,  the  result  is 
monopoly. 

If  more  regard  were  paid  to  the  framing  of  our 
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revenue  laws,  so  that,  in  place  of  making  it  the 
interest  of  a  trader  or  manufacturer  to  gain  by 
defrauding  the  revenue,  he  should  be  put  in  a 
situation  where  the  bad  quality  of  his  article  would 
be  a  presumption  of  fraud  against  him,  and  thereby 
occasion  to  him  a  certainty  of  loss,  by  disabling 
him  from  competing  with  others  in  the  same  trade, 
many  of  those  pains  and  penalties  which  are  in- 
troduced in  order  to  deter  the  trader  from  de- 
frauding the  revenue,  would  be  rendered  inoper- 
ative. But  where  it  became  necessary  to  enforce 
them,  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  regard  to  character  have  its  effect  in  pre- 
venting any  person  subject  to  them  from  putting 
himself  in  a  situation  where  he  would  become  ex- 
posed to  the  loss  of  it. 

But  from  the  manner  in  which  revenue  prose- 
cutions are  dealt  with,  they  have  lost  all  operation 
upon  character.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
compounded,  —  that  is,  a  sum  of  money  is  paid, 
and  the  prosecution  is  dropped.  All  distinction 
between  guilt  and  innocence  is  thus  destroyed. 
The  crown  is  never  subjected  in  costs,  and  a  trader 
who  is  innocent,  knowing  that  if  he  stands  a  trial 
and  is  acquitted,  it  will  cost  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  will  naturally  enough,  after  being  under 
prosecution,  consent  to  pay  one  half  of  the  sum 
which  he  is  certain  to  incur,  and  save  himself 
money,  as  well  as  time  and  trouble,  which  are  money 
to  him.  An  account  current  is  thus  opened  be- 
tween costs  and  compositions,  to  the  destruction 
of  moral  feeling  and  right  action. 
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Fiscal  regulations  and  revenue  prosecutions  thus 
involve  matters  of  important  enquiry  in  a  national 
and  moral,  as  well  as  a  financial  point  of  view. 
If  the  former  occasion  expence,  trouble,  or  loss  of 
time  in  the  process  of  any  manufacture,  an  increase 
is  made  in  the  price  of  the  article  to  compensate 
such  expence,  trouble,  or  loss  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  the  tax.  If  they  limit  the  extent  of 
any  manufacture,  so  many  fewer  people  receive 
employment  than  otherwise  would  be  employed, 
whereby  the  aggregate  returns  of  industry  are  les- 
sened in  proportion  to  the  fewer  number  of  per- 
sons employed  ;  and  the  public  revenue  is  also  les- 
sened, in  proportion  to  the  lesser  consumption  of 
taxed  commodities  which  they  require.  If  fiscal  re- 
gulations work  out  a  monopoly,  in  addition  to  all 
the  other  consequences  above  stated,  the  price  of 
the  article,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  such  regula- 
tions intervene,  is  thereby  raised  still  further.  If, 
again,  revenue  prosecutions  are  so  conducted  as  to 
cease  to  operate  as  a  prevention  of  fraud,  and  become 
only  a  source  of  profit  to  the  officers  and  solicitors 
employed  in  the  revenue,  the  trader  calculates  the 
compositions  which  he  pays  as  a  part  of  the  expence 
attending  the  carrying  on  of  his  trade,  and  compen- 
sates himself  for  this  expence  by  increasing  the  price 
of  his  article.  Such  compositions,  as  well  as  such 
fiscal  regulations,  thus  come  to  operate  as  an  ad- 
ditional tax  upon  the  consumers  of  all  taxed  com- 
modities. Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
aggregate  effect  of  all  these  consequences  attending 
fiscal  regulations  and  revenue  prosecutions,  from 
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this  consideration,  that  we  raise  upwards  of  sixty 
millions  within  the  year,  — •  that  these  sixty  mil- 
lions are  what  the  people  are  enabled  to  spare  from 
the  returns  of  their  industry,  —  that  if  the  taxes 
be  taken  to  be  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  these  re- 
turns, the  aggregate  of  such  returns  will  be  six 
hundred  millions  per  annum.  * 

*  In  this  point  of  view,  our  foreign  trade  dwindles  into 
insignificance  in  amount,  compared  to  our  internal  trade. 
But  though  the  amount  of  the  former  is  small  compared  to 
the  amount  of  the  latter,  yet  our  exports  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  putting  and  keeping  domestic  industry  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state.  Our  foreign  trade  is  also  of 
inestimable  advantage  in  increasing  our  shipping  and 
navigation.  Our  finance  accounts  do  not  afford  any  means 
of  making  a  comparison  between  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade,  otherwise  than  by  taking  the  total  number  of 
British  vessels  registered,  and  deducting  therefrom  the 
total  number  employed  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  number  of  British  vessels  appearing  registered 
on  31st  Dec.  1827. 

Vessels.  Tons.  Men. 

•21,799  2,363,131  143,806 

And  the  number  of  British  and  Irish  vessels  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  that  entered  inwards,  which  is  greater 
than  those  entered  outwards,  in  the  year  ending  5th  Jan. 
"1828,  was 

Vessels.  Tons.  Men: 

13,133  2,086,898  118,680 

Thus  showing  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  in  this  view 
only 

Vessels.  Tons.  Men. 

8,666  276,233  25,126. 

But  when  the  number  of  trips  made  by  vessels  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade,  compared  to  the  number  of  voyages 
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This  sum,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  below 
the  aggregate  of  the  yearly  returns  from  industry, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  average  amount 
of  taxes,  exclusive  of  loans,  which  we  raised  in  the 
years  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  was  82,031,3707. 
3s.  tydj 

But  money  was  much  lower  in  value  in  these 
years  than  it  is  now,  so  that  the  amount  of  taxes 
raised  within  the  year  upon  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years  was  much  greater,  according  to  the 
value  of  money  in  these  years,  than  the  amount  of 
taxes  raised  within  the  year  was,  upon  an  average 
of  the  years  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  according 
to  the  value  of  money  in  these  years.  It  is  certain 
that  though  the  sum  now  raised  within  the  year 
is  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  less  than  the  sum 
raised  in  these  years,  yet  it  presses  much  more  hea- 
vily upon  the  people ;  and  the  question  thus  forced 
upon  our  considerationj^row  this  state  of  the  public 
income  is,  how  has  this  arisen  ? 

made  by  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  is  taken 
into  the  account,  perhaps  the  value  of  produce  and  manu- 
factures carried  coastwise  will  be  found  to  be  much  greater 
than  those  sent  to  or  brought  from  abroad ;  but  the  quantity 
of  produce  and  manufactures  carried  coastwise  perhaps 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  quantity  transported 
by  land  and  canal  carriage. 

f  The  amount  each  year  was  as  follows :  For  the  year 
ended 

5th  January  1814,      £  79,448,  111     3     9£ 

1815,  81,334,292  9  Oj 

1816,  85,311,706  16  11 


j£246,094,110  9 
D 
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If  the  state  of  our  imports  and  exports  now,  as 
compared  with  our  imports  and  exports  fifteen 
years  ago,  affords  a  sound  criterion  for  judging  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  country  should  be 
in  a  more  prosperous  state  now  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in'" 
both  since  the  year  1812.  Subjoined  is  a  table  of 
their  amount  in  every  year  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  taken  from  the  finance  accounts.* 

I  shall  presently  submit  some  considerations  which 
raise  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports afford  a  sound  criterion  for  judging  of  the  pros- 


* 
In  the 
year 
ending 
5th  Jan. 

IMPORTS 

according 
to 
Official  Value. 

EXPORTS. 

Home  Produce  and  Manufactures, 

Official  Value. 

Real  or  declared  Value. 

£              s.     d. 

£              s.     d. 

£             s.     d. 

1813 

28,597,426     0    0 

31,244,723    0    0 

43,657,364     0    0 

1814t 



. 



1815 

36,559,788     0     0 

36,120,738     0     0 

47,859,388     0    0 

32,620,770      O      0 

33,200,580      0      0 

43,447,372      O      0 

1816 

35,989,650     0    0 

44,048,701     0    0 

53,209,809     0     0 

.   31,822,053      O      0 

41,712,002       0      0 

49,653,245      O      O 

1817 

30,105,565    0    0 

36,697,610    0    0 

42,955,256    0    0 

26,374,920      0      O 

34,774,520      O      0 

40,328,940      0      0 

1818 

33,971,025     0    0 

41,590,516     0     0 

43,614,136     0    0 

29,916,320      0      0 

39,235,397      O      0 

40,337,118      0      0 

1819 

40,135,952     0     2 

44,564,044  14  10 

48,903,760  16     1 

35,845,340      0       2 

41,963,527      0      9 

45,188,249       9       0 

1820 

33,625,744  13     2 

35,634,415  11     5 

37,939,506  17     1 

29,681,836     14       7 

32,923,574     18       8 

34,248,495      6      4 

1821 

32,438,650  17     3 

38,395,555    7     2 

36,424,652  13  11 

31,484,108     11       8 

37,818,035    13       3 

35,568,669      9      5 

1822 

30,744,028     5     6 

40,831,744  17     5 

36,659,631     3    0 

29,675,320      4       7 

40,194,892     13     11 

35,826,082     13       7 

1823 

30,500,094  17     4 

44,236,533     2     4 

36,968,964     9     9 

29,401,807     10     10 

43,558,488     12       9 

36,176,896    13     11 

t  Custom  House  destroyed  by  fire  1813. 
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perity  of  the  cbuntry  ;  but  I  entreat  the  attention  of 
all  classes  of  my  countrymen  to  the  following  very 
singular  results  appearing  from  this  table.  Until 
the  year  1819  inclusive,  the  amount  of  the  exports 
according  to  their  real  or  declared  value  exceeded 
their  amount  according  to  their  official  value  ;  but, 
from  the  year  1820  inclusive  to  the  present  time, 
the  amount  of  the  former  has  been  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  latter !  In  the  year  1812,  the  differ- 
ence of  official  under  real  value  was  12,402,641/. 
This  difference  of  official  under  real  value,  gra- 
dually diminished  until  the  year  1819,  when  it 


In  the 
year 
ending 
5th  Jan. 

IMPORTS 

according 
to 
Official  Value. 

EXPORTS. 

Home  Produce  and  Manufactures. 

Official  Value. 

Real  or  declaredValue. 

£              s.     d. 

£             s.     d. 

£             s.     d. 

1824 

35,751,688    7     0 

43,804,372  18     1 

35,458,048  13     6 

34,544,245    1  1      0 

43,144,466       I       6!     34,691,124      8     10 

1825 

37,558,176    4  10 

48,730,466    4     7 

38,390,403  14     0 

86,146,448       0      0 

48,024,951     13       6 

37,568,020     16       9 

1826 

4-4,208,907     7     0 

47,150,689  12  11 

38,870,945  11   11 

42,661,054       8     11 

46,453,021     17       1 

38,077,330       9       0 

1827 

37,714,021  15     1 

40,965,030  14     0 

31,536,833  10  11 

36,069,999     12       1 

40,332,104       6      0 

30,847,638       7       4 

1828 

44,887,744  19    2 

52,219,280     8     0 

37,182,857     3     2 

43,467,747      7      7 

51,276,448       4       8 

36,396,339      6       8 

jVote.  —  The  larger  figures  denote  the  amounts  inclusive  of  the  trade  with 

Ireland.    The  smaller  figures  denote  the  amounts  exclusive  of  that  trade  ;  hut 

the  trade  with  Ireland  is  differently  stated  in  these  accounts.      Prior  to  1821, 

the  accounts  are  so  stated  as  to  show  what  was  imported 

into  Great  Britain  ;  so 

that,  deducting  the  smaller  from  the  larger  figures,  the 

balance  will  show  the 

trade  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.      Subsequent  to  1820,  the  accounts  arc  so 

stated  as  not  to  show  that  trade,  and  the  smaller  figures  subsequent  to  that  year 

deducted  from  the  larger,  show  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  all  parts  except  Great 

Britain. 

Three  years'  imports  and  exports  are  given  in  the  finance  accounts  of  the  year; 

and  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  same  year,  as  given  in  the  finance  accounts 

subsequent  to  the  year  in  which  they  first  appear,  do  not  always  correspond  ; 

but  the  differences  are  to  no  great  amount,  and  of  no  importance  in  a  com- 

parative point  of  view. 
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was  only  2,305,091/.  5s.  8d.  In  the  year  1820, 
the  difference  of  official  over  real  value  was 
1,870,902£  13s.  3d.,  and,  in  the  last  year,  such 
difference  was  no  less  than  15,036,4237.  4s.  lOd. 
The  differences  each  way,  in  every  year  since  1812, 
and  the  result  in  value,  appear  from  the  subjoined 
table.* 

If  any  doubt  remain  in  the  minds  of  any  of  my 
readers  of  the  great  rise  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  money  since  the  year  1812,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  removed  by  contemplating  the  results 
presented  by  this  table,  f 

*  EXPORTS. 


.Difference  of  Official  under 

Difference  of  Official  over 

Real  Value. 

Real  Value. 

1812.  £12,402,641   0  0 

1820.  £1,870,902  13     2 

TO!  ft 

1821.      4,172,013   14     5 

1814.      11,738,650  0  0 

1822.     7,267,568   12     7 

1815.        9,161,108  0  0 

1823.      8,346,344     4     7 

1816.        6,257,646  0  0 

1824.    10,350,062   10     7 

1817.        4,023,620  0  0 

1825.      8,279,744     1     0 

1818.        4,339,716   1   2 

J826.      9,428,197     3     1 

1819.        2,305,091   5  8 

1827.    15,036,433     4   10 

Difference  of  official  value!       ^lo/LnortAi      n     n 

under  real  value  in  1812  J 

Difference  of  official  value!             e  _a/? 
aver  real  value  in  1827     )          15'03M23     4. 

Total  amount  of  fall  in  value  !        «0>_ 
from  1812  to  1827      -     f       ^,439,063 

f  It  has  been  observed,  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
often  run  from  one  extreme  to  another.  This  observation 
is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  cutrency. 
Some  seventeen  years  ago  the  House  of  Commons  came 
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In  the  year  1812,  our  imports,  according  to  offi- 
cial  value,  were  28,597,4267.,    and   our  exports, 

to  a  resolution,  in  which  .they  were  backed  by  the  voice  of 
the  country  at  large,  that  a  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling 
were  equal  in  value  to  a  guinea ;  though  that  guinea,  if 
melted  down,  could  then  have  been  sold,  and  was  sold,  for 
twenty-seven  shillings  as  bullion.  Some  two  years  ago,  the 
legislature,  with  not  less  general  approbation,  indemnified 
the  administration  of  the  day  for  preventing  any  more  one 
pound  notes  from  being  stamped,  even  before  an  act  could 
be  passed  for  that  purpose,  by  which,  when  passed,  the  re- 
issue of  such  one  pound  notes  as  had  been  previously 
stamped  was  further  prohibited  after  the  5th  of  April 
1829.*  Now  that  the  heat  and  .prejudice  have  passed 
away,  under  the  influence  of  which  this  act  was  made,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  derives  support  from 
the  grounds  which  were  urged  at  its  passing.  The  question 
is  not  whether  one  pound  notes  should,  for  the  first  time, 
be  allowed  to  be  issued,  but  whether,  having  been  issued, 
and  continued  to  be  issued  since  the  year  1797,  when  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  was  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  twelve  millions  sterling  per  annum,  they 
should  be  withdrawn  when  such  supply  does  not  now 
exceed  three  millions  sterling  per  annum.  In  other  words, 
when  gold  and  silver  have  risen  in  value,  and  money  prices 
have  suffered  a  great  depression  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  whether  it  is  wise  to 
aggravate  the  consequences  of  such  depression  by  increas- 
ing ihe  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  to  the  extent  of  the 
one  pound  notes  to  be  withdrawn.  Considering  the  pres- 
sure that  bears  upon  all  classes  from  the  great  fall  that  has 
taken  place  in  money  prices,  this  becomes  a  very  serious 
consideration ;  and  if  it  should  appear  to  be  unwise  thus  to 
aggravate  the  distresses  of  the  people,  no  apprehension 
of  inconsistency,  or  any  fear  of  reproach  for  vascillation, 

*  7  Geo.  4.  c.  e.  §  3,  8. 
D    S 
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according  to   the  same  value,  were  3 

In    the    year    1827,    the    former    amounted    to 

should  prevent  the  government  from  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  7  G.4.  c.6.  as  prohibits  the  re-issuing 
of  notes  under  5l.  after  the  5th  April  1829.  Under  this 
impression,  I  shall  advert  shortly  to  the  reasons  urged  for 
putting  down  the  one  pound  note. 

1.  Metallic  Basis. 

Our  currency  will  not  rest  more  or  less  upon  a  metallic 
basis  by  the  issue  of  one  pound  notes,  than  it  does  by  the 
issue  of  notes  of  any  other  denomination.  It  is  their  con- 
vertibility into  gold  or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
that  makes  either  rest  upon  such  basis. 

2.*  Over-Trading. 

If  over-trading  had  any  share  in  producing  the  crisis, 
under  the  impression  received  from  which  the  one  pound 
note  was  proscribed,  it  is  not  the  persons  among  whom  the 
small  note  circulates,  but  those  who  receive  the  large  note, 
that  over- trading  is  to  be  found.  But,  in  truth,  that  which 
is  called  over-trading,  is  the  competition  springing  from 
energy  and  enterprise,  which  invigorates  while  it  gives  em- 
ployment to  industry.  No  one  hears  of  over-trading  in 
periods  of  prosperity.  So  long  as  there  is  an  increasing 
demand,  there  will  be  competition  among  producers  to 
satisfy  it.  It  is  only  in  periods  of  revulsion,  which  are  in- 
cident to  all  commercial  states,  that  the  complaint  is  made ; 
and  if  we  are  to  have  the  benefits  arising  from  competition, 
we  must  be  content  to  submit  to  the  consequences  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  attended.  Looking  back  to  the 
crisis  of  1815-16,  and  1825-26,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
see  the  peculiar  cause,  which,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  at 
least  aggravated  the  consequences  of  the  revulsion  ex- 
perienced at  either  period.  Most  commercial  men  trade 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capital,  and  if  by  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  money  value  of  property  was  so  re- 
duced as  to  make  that  capital  which  they  had  embarked 
in  trade,  and  the  returns  from  it,  unequal  to  meet  their  en- 
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44.,887,744/.  19*.  2d.9  the  latter  to  5 

From  these  results,  the  country  should  be  in  a, 

gagements,  for  which  it  was  before  sufficient,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  so  many  commercial  men  became  bank- 
rupts, or  that  their  fate  involved  so  many  bankers  who  had 
discounted  their  bills  of  exchange  ?  But  if  over-trading 
was  a  crime,  it  was  a  crime  in  which  the  one  pound  note 
had  no  share. 

3.  Over-Issues. 

When  the  notes  of  bankers  payable  upon  demand  are 
convertible  into  gold  and  silver  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  can  be  any  over-issue  of 
them  which  is  not  immediately  repressed,  because  "  the 
whole  paper-money  of  every  kind  which  can  easily  cir- 
culate in  any  country,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  or  which 
(the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same)  would  circulate, 
if  there  was  no  paper-money.  Should  the  circulating 
paper  at  any  time  exceed  that  sum,  as  the  excess  could 
neither  be  sent  abroad  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  it  must  immediately  return  upon  the  banks 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver."  *  If,  by  the  removal 
of  the  remainder  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  that  competition  were  established  among  bankers 
issuing  paper  which  takes  place  in  other  trades,  such  com- 
petition, added  to  the  interest  of  those  who  would  never  fail 
to  make  money  at  the  expence  of  bankers  who  put  forth 
an  over-quantity  of  paper,  by  demanding  gold  and  silver 
for  it,  would,  probably,  have  the  effect  of  making  the  quan- 
tity of  paper,  in  money  amount  circulating  at  any  time,  less 
than  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  would  circulate 
in  place  of  it  ;  so  that  bankers  might  thereby  always  secure 
themselves,  not  merely  against  being  called  upon  for  gold 
and  silver,  which  they  cannot  afford  to  give  without  loss, 
hut  also  against  a  general  run  upon  them,  which  a  demand 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.j.  p.*H8. 
D   1< 
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much  mote  prosperous  state  now  than  it  was  in 
,  according  to  the  reasoning  which  has  hitherto 


for  gold  and  silver  is  apt  to  produce,  to  the  endangering, 
if  not  destruction,  of  their  credit.  If  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land be  really  desirous  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  give  up  its  privileges  within, 
as  it  has  done  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  London  ;  for  until 
the  whole  of  such  exclusive  privileges  are  repealed,  it  is 
impossible  there  can  be  that  competition  among  bankers 
issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  that  ex- 
change of  their  notes  in  London,  which  is  necessary  to  put 
our  currency  in  paper  in  a  wholesome  state.  But  if  the 
Bank  shall  insist  upon  retaining  such  privileges  until  the 
expiration  of  its  charter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  parliament 
will  not  forget  the  words  of  the  letter,  dated  1  3th  January 
1826,  of  the  then  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
governor  and  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank,  in  which  it 
is  said,  "  With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  term  of  their 
exclusive  privileges  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  obvious,  from  what  passed  before,  that  par- 
liament will  never  agree  to  it.  Such  privileges  are  out  of 
fashion  ;  and  what  expectation  can  the  Bank,  under  present 
circumstances,  entertain,  that  theirs  will  be  renewed  ?  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Bank  should  look  at  this  con- 
sequence with  dismay.  They  will  remain  a  chartered  cor- 
poration for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking.  In  that 
character  they  will,  we  trust,  always  continue  to  be  the 
sole  bankers  of  the  state  ;  and,  with  these  advantages,  as 
long  as  they  conduct  their  affairs  wisely  and  prudently,  they 
always  must  be  the  great  centre  of  banking  and  circulation." 

4-.  Loss  to  a  Poor  Man  through  the  Bankruptcy  of  Banker's 
issuing  One  Pound  Notes. 

Even  if  any  loss  were  likely  to  come  upon  any  poor  man 
in  the  possession  of  a  one  pound  note,  through  the  future 
failure  of  any  banker,  his  race  will  be  benefited  by  the  con-  , 
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prevailed.  But  the  exports  from  Ireland  compared 
to  her  population,  and  the  sum  of  taxes  which  she 

tin  nance  of  the  issue  of  the  one  pound  note ;  and  we  must 
not  reject  general  good,  because  partial  evil  may  by  pos- 
sibility spring  from  it.  Adam  Smith  observes,  that  "  when 
paper  is  substituted  in  the  room  of  gold  and  silver  money, 
the  quantity  of  the  materials,  tools,  and  maintenance  which 
the  whole  circulating  capital  can  supply,  may  be  increased 
by  the  whole  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  used  to 
be  employed  in  purchasing  them.  The  whole  value  of  the 
great  wheel  of  circulation  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are 
circulated  and  distributed  by  means  of  it."*  A  rise  in  the 
value  of  money  operates  as  a  diminution  of  the  money 
capital  applicable  to  the  employment  of  labour ;  and  if  an 
amount  of  capital  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  capital  now 
"  added  to  the  goods  which  are  circulated  and  distributed 
by  means  of"  the  one  pound  notes  that  are  about  to  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  in  order  to  supply  the  currency 
so  withdrawn,  it  follows,  that  so  much  labour  will  cease  to 
be  employed  as  this  capital  so  withdrawn  shall  amount  to, 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  additional  rise  in  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  produced  by  the  additional  demand  for 
it,  thus  required  to  replace  the  amount  of  the  one  pound 
notes  thus  removed  from  circulation.  There  is  not  much 
danger  of  any  revulsion  which  shall  again  overwhelm 
bankers  issuing  such  notes  before  the  expiration  of  the  bank 
charter  in  1833,  and  with  the  correctness  which  com- 
petition among  bankers  will  produce,  and  the  surveillance 
which  they  will  bestow  upon  each  other  after  that  period, 
the  clanger  of  the  bankruptcy  of  bankers  will  be  very  much 
diminished. 

5.  Forgery. 

If  there  were  any  good  foundation  for  this  last  ground 
upon  which  the  putting  down  of  one  pound  notes  has  been 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  434. 
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pays,  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain,  her  population,  and  the  taxes 

rested,  I  should  at  once  yield  to  this  consideration,  holding 
that  no  advantages  in  money  can  compensate  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  while  the 
forgery '  of  one  pound  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
frequent,  the  forgery  of  one  pound  notes  of  other  bankers 
was  rare.  It  may  be  that  a  dense  population  like  London 
gives  facilities  for  the  passing  of  forged  notes  there  which 
do  not  exist  elsewhere.  But  the  forgery  of  the  note  itself 
must  be  facilitated  by  the  less  careful  manner  in  which 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  prepared.  The  question, 
however,  which  I  am  considering,  does  not  regard  the  11. 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England;  they  were  almost  all 
withdrawn  from  circulation  previous  to  the  7  G.  4.  c.  6., 
and  few  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  whether 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  has  ceased  to  issue  IL  notes,  is 
to  continue  not  to  issue  them,  but  whether  the  country 
bankers,  who  now  issue  them,  ought  to  be  obliged  to  cease 
to  do  so  after  April  1829.  It  appears  to  me,  for  reasons 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  upon  the  perusal  of 
these  pages,  that  the  general  pressure  which  now  bears 
hard  upon  the  people  will  be  increased  if  the  I/,  notes  of 
the  country  bankers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
and  that  some  relief  would  be  afforded,  if  the  Bank  of 
England  were  to  re-issue  IL  notes  with  some  safeguards 
against  forgery  (which  prevails  perhaps  nearly  as  much  in 
the  case  of  sovereigns  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  IL  notes), 
though  the  relief  to  be  thus  afforded  will  not  be  in  the 
proportion  of  the  additional  distress  which  will  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  11.  country  notes;  and  after 
the  whole  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England 
shall  be  determined,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  issuing  of 
11.  notes  may  be  continued  with  safety  as  well  as  advan- 
tage. It  is  true,  that  an  increase  of  paper  currency  in  any 
country,  equal  as  it  ought  at  all  times  to  be  in  value  to 
gold  and  silver,  operates  as  an  increase  of  gold  and  silver 
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raised  in  the  latter  country  suggest  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  a 

from  the  mines  operates.  The  quantity  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world  is  thereby  (as  it  were)  so  much 
increased,  and  consequently  its  value  so  much  dimi- 
nished. But  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  increase  which 
does  not  effect  the  country  in  which  it  takes  place 
more  than  any  other  country,  while,  by  means  of 
the  additional  capital  thus  derived  to  the  country  in 
which  the  increase  takes  place,  so  much  more  labour  is 
employed,  and  so  many  more  commodities  are  produced. 
It  is  on  this  last  account  that  I  advocate  the  continuance  of 
the  issue  of  the  I/,  country  note,  and  the  re-issue  of  the  I/. 
Bank  note.  The  sum  of  currency  thereby  circulating  can 
have  little  effect  in  increasing  the  value  of  all,  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world,  and  by  consequence  of  raising  prices 
here.  But  under  circumstances  where,  from  the  factitious 
state  of  our  policy,  the  continuance  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  bears  heavily  upon  all  classes,  the  continuance  of 
the  one  and  the  re-issue  of  the  other  may  have  some  effect 
in  relieving  the  pressure,  and  will  prevent  that  aggra- 
vation of  it,  which  must  follow  the  withdrawing  the  I/, 
country  note  from  circulation. 


In  order  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  currency,  every  one  will  do  well  never  to  forget  that  it 
is  a  pound  of  gold  or  a  pound  of  silver  which  determines 
exchangeable  value.  Either,  when  converted  into  coin, 
may  be,  and  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, have  been  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and 
have  been,  at  different  times,  divided  into  a  number  of 
parts  or  pieces  containing  greater  or  less  quantities,  and 
thereby  representing  more  or  fewer  portions  of  a  pound  of 
gold  or  of  a  pound  of  silver.  But  neither  the  government 
of  this,  or  of  any  other  country,  can  make  the  portion  or 
portions  so  coined  of  any  other  value,  either  greater  or 
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country  furnish   a  sure  proof  of  her  prosperity. 
From  an  account  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 


less,  than  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  which  such  por- 
tions may  contain. 

Our  standard  pound  of  gold,  as  well  as  our  standard 
pound  of  silver,  that  is  gold  and  silver  used  in  the  coinage, 
consists  of  12  ounces,  each  ounce  containing  20  penny- 
weights, and  each  pennyweight  12  grains.  This  pound, 
which  is  called  a  pound  troy,  thus  consists  of  240  penny- 
weights, and  5760  grains,  and  is  our  standard  for  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage,  into  whatever  number  of  parts  or  coins 
the  pound  of  gold  or  silver  may  be  divided. 

A  pound  of  standard  gold,  that  is  gold  used  in  the  coin- 
age, consists  of  1 1  ounces  fine,  that  is,  pure  gold,  to  1  ounce 
silver  or  copper  of  alloy,  making  together  12  ounces,  or 
a  pound  troy,  composed  of  5280  grains  fine,  and  4-80 
grains  of  alloy,  which  last  may  be  reckoned  of  no  value. 

A  pound  of  standard  silver,  that  is,  silver  used  in  the 
coinage,  consists  of  11  Ounces  and  two  pennyweights  of 
pure  silver,  and  18  pennyweights  of  copper,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  1 1 1  parts  of  pure  silver  to  9  parts  of  alloy. 

From  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  to  the  56  G.  3.  c.  68.  the 
number  of  shillings  into  which  the  standard  pound  of 
silver  was  coined  was  62.  Thus  the  mint  price  of  silver 
is  said  to  be  55.  2d.  an  ounce. 

Pursuant  to  the  56  G.  3.  c.  68,  the  standard  pound  of 
silver  was  coined  into  665. ;  but  625.  only  were  directed 
to  be  issued  from  the  mint,  as  for  a  pound  of  standard 
silver,  45.  being  retained  for  seignorage. 

There  is  no  seignorage  upon  our  gold  coin;  and  a 
sovereign,  which  contains  113  grains  of  gold,  was,  by  the 
alteration  upon  the  silver  coin  in  1816,  made  to  repre- 
sent •§•{(-  parts  of  a  pound  of  silver,  in  place  of  f|  parts  of 
such  pound  as  theretofore.  This  alteration  is  of  no 
importance  whatever,  in  the  view  which  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  my  readers ;  namely,  the  value  of  a  pound  of  gold,  as 
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of  Commons  in  the  month  of  April  1824  *,  showing 
the  amount  of  the  gross  revenue  of  each  country, 

compared  to  a  pound  of  silver ;  for  the  pound  of  gold  and 
the  pound  of  silver  still  remain  the  same,  notwithstanding 
any  change  in  the  number  of  parts  or  pieces  into  which  the 
pound  of  either  metal  may  be  divided.  But  of  these  66 
parts  into  which  the  pound  of  silver  is  now  coined,  62  only 
being  issued  from  the  Mint  as  for  a  pound  of  silver,  the 
demand  for  the  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  the  silver  coin 
would  have  been  increased,  if  it  were  not,  1.  That  the 
amount  to  which  money  in  silver  was  allowed  to  be  a 
legal  tender  was  limited  by  die  56  G.  3.  c.  68.  to  40s., 
whereby  the  quantity  of  silver  coin  required  as  cur- 
rency was  limited,  and  the  proportion  which  the  silver 
coin  bears  in  quantity  to  the  gold  coin  in  circulation  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  2.  The  expence  of  coinage, 
as  well  of  gold  as  of  silver,  being  thrown  upon  the  govern- 
ment, an  inducement  is  thus  created  to  limit  the  coining  of 
both  as  much  as  possible;  and  by  limiting  the  quantity  of 
silver  coin  issued,  its  scarcity,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  it  to  make  small  payments,  raises  the  value  of  the  silver 
coin,  with  reference  to  the  gold  coin,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  -fa  parts  of  a  pound  of  silver  retained  for 
seignorage. 

With  reference  to  transactions,  recourse  is  had  to  a 
paper  currency,  in  order  to  make  payments  at  home,  for 
the  very  same  reason  that  bills  of  exchange  and  letters  of 
credit  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  payments  abroad. 
But  as  the  premium  which  a  merchant  will  pay  for  a 
foreign  bill  of  exchange,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  remit- 
tance, will  never  exceed  the  per  centage  which  he  would 
incur,  by  remitting  gold  and  silver;  so  a  currency  in 
paper,  though  it  displaces  gold  and  silver  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  issued,  will  not  exceed  the  quantity  of  gold  and 

*  Finance  accounts,  1824. 
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from  the  year  1792  to  that  period,  the  net  revenue, 
the  expence  of  management,  the  funded  debt  un- 
redeemed, the  charge,  the  supplies  voted,  other 
payments  for  national  objects,  and  the  amount  of 
the  population,  it  appears  that  the  net  revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  14,379,677,  in 
1823  was  53,738,4967.,  whereas  the  net  revenue  of 
Ireland,  with  a  population  of  6,846,949,  was  only 
3,718,098/.  Yet  Ireland,  as  appears  from  the  sub- 


silver  which  would  circulate  if  there  were  no  paper,  pro- 
vided  such  paper  is  always  convertible  into  gold  and  silver 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  because  such  paper  must 
always  be  of  the  same  value  with  gold  and  silver,  otherwise 
gold  and  silver  will  be  immediately  required  in  exchange 
for  it. 

If  I  shall  have  made  myself  intelligible  to  my  readers,  it 
will  follow  from  this  general  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
currency,  whether  in  the  shape  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and 
silver,  that  its  value  depends  upon  its  quantity ;  and  that  if 
a  currency  in  paper  be  always  convertible  into  gold  and 
silver  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  the  amount  of  currency 
in  the  shape  of  paper  will  not  exceed  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  which  it  displaces ;  —  that  whether  this  paper  be 
in  11.  notes,  or  notes  of  any  other  denomination,  is  of  no 
importance  with  reference  to  quantity ;  because,  both  being 
alike  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  this  consequence  which  limits  the  amount  of  the 
one,  equally  limits  the  amount  of  the  other;  —  and,  finally, 
that  paper,  in  the  shape  of  \l.  notes,  is  kept  sound  in  the 
very  same  way  that  paper  of  any  other  denomination  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand  is  kept  sound,  namely,  its  imme- 
diate convertibility  into  gold  and  silver  at  the  option  of 
the  holder. 
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jbined  account*,  taken  from  the  finance  accounts 
of  1820,  exported  in  each  of  the  years  1823,  1824, 
and  1825,  produce  and  manufactures  to  an  amount 
in  official  value  nearly  double  the  sum  paid  by  her 
of  taxes ;  while  the  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  the  same  years, 
according  to  official  value,  were  about  ten  millions 
less  than  the  net  sum  raised  by  her  in  taxes  upon 
the  average  of  these  three  years. 

The  only  unerring  conclusion  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  exports  is,  that  they  show  the  products 
of  industry  which  are  not  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. Imports  must  increase  with  exports, 
because  no  country  will  export  without  receiving 
an  equivalent.  But  this  equivalent  may  sometimes 
be  received  abroad..  Thus,  in  the  years  1812, 
1815,  and  1816,  when  we  had  a  large  foreign  ex- 
penditure, the  exports  were  greater  in  amount  in 
those  years  than  in  any  other,  compared  to  the 
imports.  Every  country  is  the  great  consumer  of 
its  own  products ;  but  the  above  tables  serve  to 
show  that  a  poor  country  like  Ireland  exports  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  products  of  her  industry 
than  a  wealthy  country  like  Great  Britain.  It  thus 

*  Exports  from  Ireland,  according  to  Official  Value,  in  the  Years 


1823. 

1824. 

1826. 

To  Great  Brit. 
To  other  parts. 

£5,821,038     1    11 
659,906  16     ?3 

,£5,591,162     5     0 
705,514  11     0| 

£6,544,573     5     9 
697,738  15     9 

Total  exports. 

j£6,470,944  18     6| 

£6,296,676  16     0|  £7,242,312     1     6 
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may  be  that  the  larger  exports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain of  late  years  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
way  in  which  the  large  exports  from  Ireland  are  to 
be  accounted  for;  namely,  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  consume  them  at  home  ;  and  it  may  thus 
also  be  that  the  total  products  of  Great  Britain  in 
these  years  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  her 
exports,  but  her  exports  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  inability  of  her  people  to  purchase. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  industry 
and  enterprise  are  the  foundation  of  national  wealth, 
and  that  whatever  limits  or  restrains  industry  and 
enterprise,  limits  their  products,  and  limits  also  the 
public  income,  the  amount  of  which  must  diminish 
with  the  amount  of  products,  and  taxation  must 
then  also  fail,  and  yet  weigh  more  heavily  upon  the 
people.  It  is  in  this  double  aspect  that  I  wish  to 
present  the  state  of  the  public  income  to  every  man 
of  intelligence,  and  to  press  upon  those  who  have 
the  power,  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  every  tax 
at  present  payable,  in  order  that,  by  alteration  and 
modification,  the  sums  necessary  for  the  service  of 
the  state  may  be  raised  in  a  manner  the  least  bur- 
thensome  to  the  people,  and,  above  all,  that  neither 
the  taxes  imposed,  nor  the  regulations  attendant 
upon  them,  shall  continue  to  limit  or  derange  the 
operations  of  industry. 

If  the  public  income  be  thus  put  in  a  wholesome 
state,  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  large  as  it  is, 
need  not  occasion  much  uneasiness.  I  have  sup- 
posed that  the  annual  returns  of  national  industry 
may  be  equal  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  sum 
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raised  within  the  year  from  taxes  ;  but  let  it  be 
supposed  that  it  is  only  equal  to  eight  times  the 
amount,  and  that  the  general  returns  of  industry 
are  thus  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  480,000,000/. 
per  annum,  still  the  whole  national  debt  will  not  be 
equal  to  two  years'  returns  from  national  industry  at 
this  rate.  But  the  sums  required  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt  being  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  expenditure  required  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  i£  under  circumstances  which  show 
more  prominently  than  heretofore  how  excessive 
taxation  in  particular  branches  of  the  public  re- 
venue bears  hard  upon  the  people,  and  how  tax- 
ation, in  such  cases,  and  improper  fiscal  regulations, 
limit  and  repress  industry,  the  pressure  must  ne- 
cessarily increase,  and  the  public  income  must 
necessarily  fall  off,  if  the  causes  be  not  removed. 
All  our  impressions  and  habits  have  been  hitherto 
adapted  to  a  state  of  things  where  money  was  fall- 
ing in  value ;  but,  though  not  generally  known, 
this  state  of  things  has  been  completely  reversed, 
and  we  must  now  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
change  in  matters  of  finance  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our 
accustomed  habits.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
evade  its  effects,  which  pervade  every  transaction 
in  society,  and  reach  every  person  in  the  state. 
They  must  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  fairly 
and  firmly  met.  The  pressure  may  not  only  be 
relieved  by  correcting  errors  which  have  been  com- 
mitted in  our  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  of 
taxation ;  but  by  removing  restraints  upon  the 
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operations  of  industry ;  the  country  will  spring  to 
the  rebound,  which  it  has  never  yet  failed  to  do 
after  a  revulsion,  periodically  produced,  even  by 
the  very  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  which  it  owes  its 
prosperity.  Its  career  cannot  fail  to  become 
rapid  and  extensive,  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  its  immense  floating  capital  will  fly  to  the 
employment  of  industry,  when  it  shall  be  enabled 
to  do  so  without  limit  from  the  restraints  in  our 
fiscal  code,  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  subject ; 
and  with  the  extension  of  industry,  our  public  in- 
come cannot  fail  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  means  of  employment  thus  opened  to 
the  people. 


With  my  impressions  of  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  the  primary  branch  of  enquiry,  namely, 
the  state  of  the  Public  Income,  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  should  first  of  all  have  been  pursued  by  the 
committee,  it  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  secondary  branch,  namely,  the 
state  of  the  Public  Expenditure.  But  it  is  due 
to  the  diligence  of  the  Committee  to  say,  that, 
within  a  very  short  time  after  its  appointment,  it 
made  a  report  upon  Life  Annuities  which  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
had  been  empowered  to  grant  under  different  acts 
of  parliament.  The  tables  upon  which  it  now 
appears  the  schedules  to  the  first  and  the  third  of 
these  acts  (48G.3.  c.  142.  and52G.3.  c.129.)  were 
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calculated,  were  known  to  be  erroneous  before 
their  passing,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  were 
ever  made.  The  future  loss  to  which  they  ex- 
posed the  public  has  been  very  properly  prevented 
by  a  bill  brought  in  and  passed  upon  this  report. 

Upon  the  expected  report  relative  to  the  Ordnance, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  country,  the  finance  committee  may  in  this 
respect  be  compared  to  a  proprietor  possessed  of  a 
large  estate  defended  from  the  sea  by  an  embank- 
ment maintained  by  him,  who  receives  a  rent  from 
his  tenants  proportioned  to  their  produce,  but  who 
finds  them  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  im- 
posed by  his  ancestors  which  limit  cultivation, 
and  under  restrictions  which  prevent  improve- 
ment, whereby  weeds  increase  and  vermin  abound; 
and  who,  suffering  from  a  falling  off  in  his  rents, 
sets  himself  to  save  money  in  maintaining  the 
bulwark,  whereby  the  whole  estate  is  exposed  to 
danger  in  case  of  a  storm ;  in  place  of  applying 
himself  to  the  removal  of  restraints  which  would 
enable  his  tenants,  by  augmenting  their  produce,  to 
improve  his  estate,  pay  him  better  rents,  and  employ 
the  starving  population  on  the  land. 

But  nothing  is  farther  from  my  wish  than  to  dis- 
parage the  labours  of  the  committee.  I  am  anxious 
only  to  impress  upon  them  and  the  public  the  deep 
conviction  made  upon  my  own  mind  from  the  facts 
and  circumstances  which  I  have  stated,  not  that 
Expenditure  is  not  to  be  enquired  into,  but  that 
Income  is  I  he  paramount  enquiry. 

It  will  be  in  vain,  however,  for  this  or  any  com- 
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mittee  of  enquiry  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result, 
without  laying  down  a  plan  for  its  proceedings, 
showing  the  points  into  which  enquiry  ought  to  be 
made ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  the  suggestions  which 
I  have  ventured  to  make,  perhaps  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  me  to  give  the  following  outline  : 

I.  PUBLIC  INCOME. 

1.  To  examine  and  compare  the  yearly  amount 
of  every  tax  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  order  to 
ascertain  which  of  them  increase  with  the  popula- 
tion, which  of  them  are  stationary,  and  which  of 
them  have  fallen  off  in  amount ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  cause. 

2.  Where  any  tax  appears  to  be  stationary,  or  to 
have  fallen  oft]  to  examine  whether  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  tax  being  excessive,  or  by  improper  regul- 
ations for  its  collection ;  and  to  suggest  such  alter- 
ations as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  remove  the 
repression   or   derangement   of  industry    thereby 
occasioned. 


II,  EXPENDITURE  OUT  OF  PUBLIC  INCOME  BEFORE 

IT    REACHES    THE    EXCHEQUER. 

1.  To  enquire  into  all  sums  stated  for  repay- 
ments, allowances,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  in  the 
nature  of  drawbacks,  &c.  which  form  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  gross  and  net  receipt 
of  the  public  income,  and  to  suggest  what  alter- 
ations it  may  be  fit  should  be  made  in  respect  of 
any  of  these  particulars. 
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2.  To  enquire  into  all  payments  and  deductions 
which  create  the  difference  between  the  net  income 
and  payments  into  the  exchequer,  and  to  suggest 
any  alterations  which  it  may  be  fit  should  be  made 
in  respect  thereof,  whether  in  relation  to  the  con- 
stitution of  any  of  the  boards  or  offices  concerned 
in  the  collection,  receipt,  custody,  or  transmission 
of  any  part  of  the  public  income,  or  the  number  ofi 
or  the  salaries  received  by,  persons  employed  therein, 
or  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  system  of  account. 

III.  EXPENDITURE  OUT  OF  PUBLIC  INCOME,  AFTER 

IT  REACHES  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

To  enquire  into  the  custody,  application,  and 
payment  of  all  sums  of  money  under  the  different 
heads  of  service,  whether  naval,  military,  or  civil, 
and  to  suggest  any  alterations  which  it  may  be  fit 
should  be  made  thereupon,  or  in  respect  thereof. 

I  could  easily  fill  up  this  outline,  by  stating  the 
particulars  to  be  investigated  under  each  head  of 
enquiry.  But  if  the  heads  of  enquiry  shall  not  be 
deemed  proper,  to  fill  up  the  outline  would  be  an 
idle  waste  of  time.  I  am  more  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  committee  the  necessity  of  its  laying 
down  a  plan  for  its  proceedings,  than  of  presuming 
to  press  upon  it  any  particular  plan. 
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THE  gigantic  labours  of  the  finance  committee 
of  1797>  leave  all  the  rest  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. They  show  what  may  be  achieved  by  intel- 
ligence and  diligence,  with  a  right  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. As  an  act  of  justice  to  this  committee, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  information  to  the  public,  the 
following  abstracts  are  given  :  —  1 .  Of  the  appoint- 
ments of  select  committees  in  matters  of  finance, 
and  of  the  reports  made  by  them  since  1797 
inclusive ;  2.  Of  the  commissions  of  enquiry  that 
have  been  granted,  and  of  the  reports  of  such  com- 
missioners since  the  same  period,  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  public  expenditure. 

Abstract  of  the  Appointments  of  Select  Committees 
to  enquire  into  Matters  of  Finance^  and  of  the 
Reports  made  by  them. 

The  finance  committee  of  1797>  renewed  in 
1798,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  state  the  total 
amount  of  the  public  debts,  and  of  interest  and 
charges  attending  the  same,  as  they  stood  on  the  5th 
of  January  1797>  distinguishing  what  part  thereof 
had  arisen  since  the  5th  of  January  1793  ;  and  like- 
wise of  the  amount  of  the  produce  for  each  of  the 
four  years  preceding  the  5th  of  January  1797;  of  the 
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permanent  taxes  which  existed  previous  to  the  5th 
of  January  1793  ;  and  of  the  produce  of  the  several 
taxes  provided  for  defraying  the  increased  charge 
of  the  public  debt  within  the  said  period  ;  and  to 
report  their  observations  thereon  to  the  House. 
Likewise  to  examine  and  state  the  amount  of  any 
unfunded  debt  or  debts  outstanding  on  the  5th  of 
January  1?97,  and  of  the  expected  total  amount  of 
the  public  expences  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January  1798,  as  far  as  the  same  could  then  be  ascer- 
tained or  estimated,  by  the  several  offices  ;  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  ways  and  means  that  had 
been  provided  to  defray  the  same. 

It  was  instructed  to  state  an  account  of  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  since  the  5th  of  July  1786,  of  the 
amount  of  the  sums  annually  applicable  thereto, 
and  of  the  further  progress  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  made,  so  far  as  the  same  could  then  be 
ascertained,  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt  then 
existing. 

It  was  also  instructed  to  examine  and  consider 
what  regulations  and  checks  had  been  applied,  in 
order  to  control  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
expenditure,  and  how  far  the  same  had  been 
effectual  •>  and  also  what  increase  or  diminution 
had  taken  place,  since  the  year  1782,  in  the  number 
or  in  the  amount  of  the  salaries  and  the  emoluments 
of  different  public  offices,  and  whether  any  and 
what  further  measures  could  be  adopted  for  re- 
ducing any  part  of  the  said  expenditure,  or  for 
diminishing  the  total  amount  of  such  salaries  and 
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emoluments,  without  detriment  to  the  public  ser- 
vices. 

It  was  further  instructed  to  state  an  account  of 
the  public  revenue  for  the  year  1797  ;  distinguish- 
ing the  gross  receipt  upon  each  branch,  the  several 
deductions  incident  thereto,  their  respective  charges 
of  management,  their  net  produce,  the  payments 
made  thereout  for  national  purposes,  and  the  final 
payments  annually  made  into  the  exchequer. 

It  was  likewise  instructed  to  state  an  account  of 
the  public  funded  debt,  as  the  same  stood  on  the 
5th  of  April  1798,  distinguishing  the  several  funds 
in  which  it  was  invested,  the  capital  stock  of  each 
fund,  the  annual  interest  thereof,  the  annual  in- 
terest of  annuities  for  terms,  the  charges  of  ma- 
nagement, the  annual  charge  upon  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  annuity  of  one  pound  per  cent,  upon 
capitals  created  since  the  5th  of  January  1793. 

It  was  finally  instructed  to  state  an  account  of 
the  several  stocks  or  annuities  redeemed  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  between  the  1st  day  of  July  1786,  and  the 
5th  day  of  April  1798,  as  they  stood  pn  the  last 
mentioned  day  in  the  books  of  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  South 
Sea  Company,  distinguishing  as  to  the  debt  pre- 
vious to  1793,  viz.  its  amount,  how  much  thereof 
had  been  since  redeemed,  and  what  sums  were 
applicable  to  the  reduction  thereof;  and  distin- 
guishing also,  as  to  the  subsequent  debt,  in  like 
manner,  its  amount,  how  far  redeemed,  and  what 
sums  were  applicable  thereto. 
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It  made  thirty-six  reports,  under  the  following 
heads  : 

1.  Debt  and  taxes. 

2.  Taxes. 

3.  Unfunded  debt,  and  demands  outstanding. 

4.  Collection  of  public  revenue,  —  customs. 

5.  Ditto,  —  excise. 

6.  Ditto,  —  stamp-office. 

7.  Ditto,  —  post-office. 

8.  Ditto,  —  tax-office. 

9.  Ditto,  —  salt-office. 

10.  Ditto,  —  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

1 1 .  Ditto,  —  hackney-coach-office. 

12.  Duties  on  pensions,  &c. 

13.  First-fruits  and  tenths. 

14.  Expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  —  Bank 

and  South  Sea  Company. 

15.  Ditto,  —  treasury. 

1 6.  Ditto,  —  secretaries  of  state. 

17*  Ditto,  —  admiralty  board  ;  navy  board  ;   navy 
pay-office ;  marine  pay-office. 

18.  Ditto,  —  transport-office. 

19.  Ditto,— -secretary  at  war ;  comptrollers  of  army 

accounts ;  paymaster-general. 

20.  Ditto,  —  barrack-office. 

21.  Ditto,  —  office  of  ordnance. 

22.  Auditing  the  accounts  of  the  public  receipts 

and  expenditure  of  the  exchequer,  with  con- 
cluding remarks. 

The  foregoing  reports  were  made  in  1797,  and 
the  following  in  1798  : 
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#3.  Public  revenue  for  1797- 

24.  Public  debt  and  expenditure  for  1?97« 

25.  Civil  expenditure,  —  privy-council-office. 

26.  Ditto,  —  privy  seal. 

27.  Ditto,  —  courts  of  justice. 

28.  Ditto,  —  police  and  convict  establishments. 

29.  Ditto,  —  stationary-office. 

30.  Ditto,  —  civil  government  of  Scotland. 

31.  Military  expenditure,  — admiralty,  dock-yards, 

and  transports. 

32.  Ditto,  —  victualling-office. 

33.  Ditto,  —  office  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen. 

34.  Ditto,  —  Chatham  chest;  Greenwich  and  Chel- 

sea Hospitals. 

35.  Ditto,  —  army  expenditure. 

36.  Ditto,  —  secretary  at  war  ;    judge  advocate- 

general  ;  commissary  ;  general    of  musters  ; 
military  governments. 

The  finance  committee  of  1807  was  appointed 
to  examine  and  consider  what  regulations  and 
checks  have  been  established,  in  order  to  control 
the  several  branches  of  the  public  expenditure  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  how  far  the  same 
have  been  effectual,  and  what  further  measures 
can  be  adopted  for  reducing  any  part  of  the  said 
expenditure,  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  salaries 
or  emoluments,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service. 

It  made  thirteen  reports  : 


1.  Upon  the  pay-office       >    Jn  lg()7 

2.  Upon  the  bank  5 
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8.  Upon  offices, .sinecures,  and  pensions,  with  a 
continuation  and  supplemental  report,  in  1808. 

4.  On  Dutch  prizes  in  1809- 

5.  On  payment  of  marines  and  audit  of  public  ac- 

counts, with  a  second  part,  in  1810. 

6.  On  the  collection  of  taxes  in  Scot- 

land 


7.  On  buildings  civil  and  military 


In  1810. 


8.  On  the  linen  board  of  Ireland 

9.  On  printing  and  stationery 

10.  On  the  audit  of  accounts  -\ 

11.  Continuation  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  )    In  1811. 

7th  reports 

12.  On  balances  and  defaulters  ") 

13.  On  proceedings  in  consequence  of  /    I*1  1812. 

commissions  of  enquiry  J 

The  finance  committee  of  1817  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  and  state  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ended 
the  5th  of  January  1817,  and  also  to  consider  and 
state  the  probable  income  and  expenditure,  (so  far 
as  the  same  could  then  be  estimated,)  for  the  years 
ending  the  5th  of  January  1818,  and  the  5th  of 
January  1819  respectively,  and  to  report  the  same, 
with  their  observations  thereupon,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  House ;  and  also  to  consider  what  fur- 
ther measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
country  from  any  part  of  the  said  expenditure, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 

It  made  eleven  reports,  of  which  six  were  in 
1817,  and  the  remainder  in  1818. 
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1.  Upon  sinecure  offices. 

2.  Upon  the  army. 

3.  Upon  the  ordnance. 

4.  Upon  the  public  income  and  expenditure. 

5.  Upon  the  Irish  civil  estimates. 

6.  Upon  the  navy. 

7.  On  the  army  estimates. 

8.  On  the  navy. 

9.  On  the  ordnance. 

10.  On  civil  contingencies. 

11.  On  income  and  expenditure. 

It  was  re-appointed  in  1819,  when  it  made  five 
reports : 

1.  On  income  and  expenditure. 

2.  On  the  army. 

3.  On  the  navy. 

4.  On  the  ordnance. 

5.  On  the  audit-office. 

The  following  reports  of  select  committees  also 
deserve  attention  as  connected  with  finance. 

Three  reports  upon  SINECURE  OFFICES,  severally 
made  in  1810,  1811,  and  1812. 

Four  reports  as  to  the  EXPENDITURE  OF  IRELAND, 
severally  made  in  the  years  1811,  1812,  1813,  and 
1815. 

A  report  on  the  mode  of  remitting  the  land  and 
assessed  taxes  when  collected,  made  in  1821. 

A  report  on  the  mode  of  constructing  the  public 
accounts  annually  laid  before  parliament,  in  1822. 
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Abstract  of  Commissions  granted  to  enquire  into 
matters  connected  with  the  Public  Expenditure. 

In  1803,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  an 
act  of  the  43  G.  3.,  intituled  "  An  act  for  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  enquire  into  and  examine  into 
any  irregularities,  frauds,  or  abuses,  which  are  or 
have  been  practised  by  persons  employed  in  the 
several  naval  departments  therein  mentioned,  and 
in  the  business  of  prize  agency,  and  to  report  such 
observations  as  shall  occur  to  them  for  preventing 
such  irregularities,  frauds,  and  abuses,  and  for  the 
better  conducting  and  managing  the  business 
of  the  said  departments  and  of  prize  agency  in 
future  ; "  continued  and  amended  by  an  act  of  the 
45  G.  3.  c.  46. 

They  made  fourteen  reports. 

1.  Store-keepers  at  Jamaica.      Presented   to   the 

House  of  Commons  12th  May  1803. 

2.  Chest  at  Chatham.     Presented  6th  June  1803. 

3.  Block  and  coopers  contract.     Presented  13th 

June  1803. 

4.  Prize  agency.     Presented  18th  July  1803. 

5.  Sixpenny-office.     Presented  10th  Aug.  1803. 

6.  Plymouth   and   Woolwich   yards.       Presented 

2d  May  1804. 

7-  Hospital  at  East  Stonehouse.     Presented  llth 
July  1804. 

8.  Victualling  department  and  embezzling  casks. 

Presented  16th  July  1804. 

9.  Plymouth  yard.     Presented  16th  Jan.  1805. 
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10.  Treasurer  of  the  navy.     Presented  13th  Feb. 

1805. 

11.  Navy  bills,  &c.     Presented  llth  March  1805. 

12.  Purchases  of  hemp,  &c.  Presented  22d  January 

1806. 

13.  Sick  prisoners.     Presented  15th  May  1806. 

14.  Greenwich    Hospital.     Presented  30th   June 

1806. 

In  1805,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  system  and  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  money  and  stores  ;  and 
likewise  the  instructions  and  standing  orders  for 
the  government  of  the  civil  department  of  His 
Majesty's  naval  service  ;  and  to  arrange  and  frame 
a  regular  digest  for  the  same  ;  having  it  carefully 
in  view  to  adapt  the  mode  of  accounting  for  money 
and  stores,  and  likewise  the  whole  body  of  such 
orders  and  instructions,  to  the  present  extensive 
scale  of  the  naval  service,  and  to  take  measures 
for  keeping  up  the  said  system  and  digest  in  all 
time  to  come ;  and  who  were  further  required  to 
take  into  their  particular  consideration  all  such 
suggestions  as  have  been  made  by  the  different 
boards  of  enquiry,  and  select  committee  of  finance, 
and  have  not  yet  been  adopted  ;  and  to  examine 
which  of  the  same  appear  to  be  practicable  and 
consistent  with  the  good  of  the  service,  and  to 
consider  and  devise  the  best  means  of  carrying 
the  same  into  execution  in  the  most  convenient 
and  expeditious  manner,  and  to  report  on  all  the 
matters  aforesaid,  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall 
see  occasion. 
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/r  These  commissioners  made  thirteen  reports. 

1.  Dock  yards.     Presented  4th  February  1806. 

2.  The  same.     Presented  3d  April  1806. 

3.  The  same.     Presented  16th  July  1806. 

4.  Navy-office.     Presented  llth  April  1809. 

5.  Foreign  yards.     Ditto. 

6.  Dock  goods  at  the  outports.     Ditto. 

7.  Naval  hospitals.     Ditto. 

8.  [Not  printed.] 

9.  Transport-office.     Ditto. 

10.  Victualling-office.     Ditto. 

11.  Victualling  establishment  at  outports.     Ditto. 

12.  Victualling  department  abroad.     Ditto. 

13.  Transport  board.     Ditto. 

In  1805,  pursuant  to  the  45  G.  3.  c.  47.,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  "  enquire  into  and 
examine  into  the  public  expenditure  and  conduct 
of  public  business  in  the  military  departments 
(mentioned  in  the  act) ;  and  to  report  such  ob- 
servations as  should  occur  to  them  for  correcting  or 
preventing  any  abuses  and  irregularities,  and  for 
the  better  conducting  and  managing  the  business 
of  the  said  departments. 

They  made  nineteen  reports  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  The  office  of  barrack-master-general ;  arrears  of 

barrack-office  account.    Presented  21st  March 
1806. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  barrack-office.     Presented 

18th  July  1806. 

3.  Office  of  the  barrack-master ;  stores  and  supplies. 

Presented  22d  Dec.  1806. 

4.  Ditto;  buildings.     Presented  3d  March  1807. 
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5.  Army   medical   department.      Presented  26th 

January  1808. 

6.  Office  of  the  secretary  at  war, —  establishment, 

regimental  accounts,  agency,  and  clothing. 
Presented  25th  June  1808. 

7.  Ditto,  —  foreign  department.     Presented  20th 

Jan.  1809. 

8.  Ditto,  — department  of  miscellaneous  accounts. 

Presented  20th  January  1809  j  with  a  supple- 
ment, presented  26th  Feb.  1810. 

9.  Expenditure  in  the  West  Indies.     Presented 

14th  April  1809. 

10.  Royal  military  college.      Presented  26th  Feb. 

1810. 

11.  Adjutant-general  and  quarter-master-generaL 

Presented  26th  Feb.  1810. 

12.  Office  of  ordnance — treasurer.   Presented  27th 

Feb.  1810. 

13.  Ditto,  —  master-general  and  board.    Presented 

27th  Feb.  1811. 

14.  Ditto,  —  estimates.  Presented  29th  April  1811. 

15.  Ditto,  —  fortifications   and  buildings.       Pre- 

sented 23d  July  1811. 

16.  Ditto,  —  contracts,  or  mode  of  procuring  stores 

and  performing  services.    Presented  9th  Jan. 
1812. 

17.  Ditto,  —  military   accounts.      Presented   9th 

Jan.  1812. 

18.  Office  of  the  commissariat.     Presented  20th 

March  1812. 

19.  Royal  hospital  at  Chelsea.      Presented  26th 

May  1812. 

F 
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In  1813  commissioners  were  appointed,'  "  to 
enquire  into  the  public  expenditure  and  conduct 
of  business  in  the  office  of  works,  and  also  into  the 
mode  and  system  pursued  in  the  conduct  and  exe- 
cution of  public  works,  the  expences  of  which  are 
specially  voted  by  parliament,  and  are  not  included 
in  the  estimates  of  any  public  department ;"  —  who 
made  a  report,  which  was  presented  on  the  3d  of 
June  1813. 

In  1818  commissioners  were  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  existing  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  in  every  department  of  the  customs,  and 
of  the  export  and  import  departments  of  the  excise  ; 
with  a  view  to  suggest  such  alterations  therein,  as 
may  be  considered  necessary  for  facilitating  the 
dispatch  of  business,  for  affording  accommodation 
to  trade,  and  for  securing  and  improving  the 
revenue. 

They  made  16  reports. 

I  to  6.  Explaining  the  routine   of  business,  and 
stating  proposed  improvements.     Presented  8th 
May  1820. 

7  to  10.  On  the  warehousing  system ;  solicitors' 
department;  Liverpool  trade;  customs  in  Ire- 
land; buildings  and  surveyors ;  superannuations; 
uptown  warehouses.  Presented  9th  February 
1821. 

II  and  12th.    On  the  management  in  Scotland; 
outports;    preventive  guard;    coast  blockade; 
appointment  of  officers.     Presented  15th  March 
1822. 
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13th  and  14th.  On  the  regulations  of  the  outports ; 

recapitulation   of  the   subjects   of  the  reports. 

Presented  5th  June  1823. 

15th  and  16th.  On  the  import  and  export  depart- 
ments of  the  excise.      Presented   15th   Apry 

1824. 
16th.  On  the  excise  department  and  on  seizures. 

Presented  17th  June  1824. 

In  1821  commissioners  were  appointed  for  en- 
quiring into  the  collection  and  management  of  the 
public  revenue  arising  in  Ireland,  and  into  certain 
departments  of  the  public  revenue  arising  in  Great 
Britain. 

They  made  14  reports. 

1.  Collection  and  management  of  the  revenue. 
Presented  27th  February  1822. 

2.  In  continuation ;  incorporation  of  the  revenue 
boards  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Presented  18th 
July  1822. 

3.  On  the  inconvenience  and  proposed  repeal  of 
the  countervailing  duties.     Presented  26th  July 
1822. 

4.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Union  duties  effecting 
goods  not  manufactured  in  Ireland.      Presented 
5th  August  1822 ;  with  a  supplement  on  the 
duties  on  draperies.     Presented  18th  April  182S. 

5.  On  the  distilleries ;  different  systems  observed 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     Presented 
30th   May  1823;  with   a  supplement,  on   the 
intercourse  in  spirits  ;  drawback ;  monopolies  of 
distillery.     Presented  25th  June  1823. 
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6.  On  the  establishment  and  appointment  of  offi- 
cers.    Presented  16th  July  1823. 

7.  On  the  customs  and  excise   establishment   in 
Dublin.     Presented  5th  March  1824. 

8.  On  the  collection  of  quit  rents,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  several  trades  relative  to  the  excise. 
Presented  29th  May  1824. 

9.  On  revenue   jurisprudence.      Presented  24th 
May  1824. 

10.  On   the   ports   of  Ireland ;    preventive   coast 
guard ;  quarantine,    &c.     Presented  21st  June 

.   1824. 

11.  On  the  customs,  establishments,  &c.  in  Edin- 
burgh, &c.     Presented  22d  June  1825. 

12.  On  the  excise  in  Scotland ;  receipts,  payments, 
distillery   laws,   establishments,   &c.     Presented 
2d  June  1825. 

13th  and  14th.  On  the  board  of  stamps,  London. 
Presented  2dth  May  1826. 


THE    END. 
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